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Bee, 2 ) the nursery business, and he has been 
, 1849, uite successful in his new vocation, his 
UNTER ounds giving full proof of his industry 
ttern, for nd skill, in the thrifty appearance of his 
al rees, and the cleanliness with which they 
de street. < 


OODs 


ries, Pa. 


be found 

: armer, we mentioned the fact of having 

. eceived a cOmmunication, or rather, we 
genenl | Bhould say, a private letter, from Mr. Buck 
nsistity | Maometime since, in which he stated, that his 
ary. eedling trees were as liable to suffer in- 
-xamine jury froth the eracking and peeling off of 
oe = he bark near the surface of the ground, 
market s his root-grafted ones, In conversation 
 : ith Mr. B. upon the subject, he remarked 
i hat it was only those varieties, whetlier 
next» | gam@oot-grafted or seedlings, which grew late 
wn" in the fall, for some time after the frost had 
TON, | @inade its appearance, which’ were thus af- 
"stil | ected, and those varieties were not subject 
en » the calamity, except when their growth 
dal vas pushed prematurely forward by a very 
cu”. | Mmmigh state of cultivation of the land. He 
Jetier- | gampald it had been’ his practice in years past, 
poet | agp tun lis plow close along oa each side of 
iness, his rows of trees, turning the furrow from 
‘sti hem, filling up the trench thus made with 
abrie, manure, and then turning the furrow back 
ae WPgain, which caused a very rapid growth, 
-olon | Mamand trees thu’ treated, of the late growing 
a. -atieties, were very liable to the aforesaid 
— calamity. But he remarked that he had 
jich- | agg done erowding forward his trees by extra 
one appliances, and’ they had done cracking 
31 | open. He thinks trees which are not thus 
ths | crowded forward, will be in no danger of 
7 @ being thius affected, unless the ground is 

naturally very rich. 

Mr. B. farther remarked, that ile dbjec- 

% to root-g ge made by Mr. Morse cf 
S. Y. vis, print ys 
Sy of 
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Jonesville, i is the nursery of 
Rel h Buck, (at whiose house we now 
re) . who; being disabled and laid aside 
om the ministry, has turned his attention 


































About Root Grafting—In an_ editorial 
pommunication i in the last nunvber of the 


s, 
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The same remark in respect to that objec: 
tion, was made by Mr. Cook, of Jackson. 


to be laden with fruit, are very liable to be 


closely for the health and vigor of the tree. 


ceeded at all with in root-grafting, viz. the 

Winter Russet and the Golden Sweeting, 
not having been able to make them live, 
and so far as these varieties were concerned 
he expected to resort to top-grafting. 

_ Mr. B. remarked, that he was often asked 
for seedlings, and that his general reply 
was, that le could not afford to grow them, 
their growth was soslow. He says a seed 
ling has only the one tap root running right 
straight down, until after it is two years 
old, penetrating by that time three, four 
and five feet downwardsinto the earth. It 
is this long tap root cut into pieces some 
six inches tong, into which grafts are in-| 
serted. 


. did not hold good, so far 
as his experience and observation extended. 
f a mile to the South East of}: 


Mr. B. thinks there is quite an objection 
to top grafting from the fact, that the grafts 
will, in all cases, to a greater or less extent 
overgrow the stock, and when they come 


broken down, unless they are trimmed too 


There are, however, two varieties of the 
apple which, he remarked, he had not suc- 


| vines coming on. 





grafting pear scions into the apple stock as 
it stands rooted in its natural position in the 
earth. He showed us some scions which 
thad been thus grafted, than which we never 
saw -thriftier. 

Inserting grape cuttings—M. B. te- 
marked, that in putting out grape cuttings 
in the usual way, by inserting them per- 
|pendicularly or obliquely in the earth, he 
had been very unsuccessful, not one in ten 
of them ever showing any signs of life. 
And those that started, he observed would 
put forth just beneath the surface, while 
,the portion. which went downwards into the 
jearth was chilled to death, and the portion 
which was above the surface, exposed to 
the heat of the sun, was dried dead. This 
suggested the idea of placing the cuttin 
horizontally just beneath the surface. Oat 
of seventy-five cuttings put out in this man- 
ner, seventy-four lived. He mentioned a 
neighbor of his, who had been equally un- 
successful in setting out euttings in the old 
way, and equally successful with the hori- 
zontal method. 

He has a fine lot of very thrifty grape 
From one single vine he 
gathered several dollars’ worth of grapes 








The root grafted tree immediately Mast year, (we think the first of its bearing) 


gends out its surface roots in every direc-/from a part of which he expressed the juicé 


tion, which, having the benefit of the sur- 
face soil, and the heat of the sun, cause a 
greatly increased growth, a potion of the 
roots making their way downwards into the 
subsoil in the mean time. A seedling sends 
up its top into the heavens in proportion as 
it sends its tap root downwards into the 
earth. On the other hand, the top of the 
root grafted tree, branches out like its roots 
and is kept within a reasonable distance 
from the ground. 

Pear Grafting.—Mtr. B. remarked, that 
root-grafting did not seem to be adapted to 
the constitution of the pear tree—that pear 
grafts, thus inserted’ seemed to have: hard 
work to develop their growth, and always 
appeared stinted ‘and sickly, as though they 
were not well fed. They were of a nature, 
that they wanted to grow right along, or 


else they would’nt hardly grow at all, as 
though hesitating whether to live or die. 








As a remedy for this, he has commenced’ 


and such wine as he obtained from. it, is 
not often found in this country, most of 
which, more than five dollars’ worth, he has 
given away for communion purposes. He 
thinks the same vine has ten dollars worth 
of grapes, on it at this time. They are of 
the Isabella variety. 

Mr. B. designs purchasing a quantity of 
grapes in addition to those of his own rais- 
ing, with a view to make wine for commun- 
ion purposes, sufficient to supply all the 
churches that may desire it. 

Effects of putting a nail through fruit 
trees.-We have, in years past, heard of 
the beneficial effects of driving an iron naii 
through the bodies of certain fruit trees, 
but knew nothing very definite upon the 
subject until now. Mr. B. says he has tested 
the practice so thoroughly, that no doubt 
remains upon his mind, as to the very great. 





benefits resulting from it, especially to the. 
peach, the plum, and the pear ie His* 
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practice is, as soon as the tree is large 
enough to receive a small nail, say an inch 
in diameter, to drive a nail right through 
the body, and when it gets larger, to drive 
through one large in proportion. He thinks 
the growth of the tree is accelerated one 
half by this expedient. 

But it is as a remedy for disease, that 
this savage treatment works its happiest 
effects. He says, that whenever a tree, 
(peach, pear or plum,) exhibits symptoms 
of decline, there being no visible cause 
other than an apparent lack of a healthful 
and vigorous action of the vital powers, he 
puts a nail through it, and it is to it as life 
from the dead. He had thus frequently 
resuscitated and restored to vigorous growth 
his apparently dying trees. 

He mentioned an instance of resuscita- 
tion which seemed to be a striking exem- 
plification of the benefits of the application. 
A: neighbor of his had a peach tree, of a 
favorite variety, and the only one of that 
variety in all the country. To his great 
concern, he discovered that it exhibited 
symptoms of decline, and every succeeding 
year it grew worse, the leaves turning yel- 
low, and dropping prematurely off, until it 
became manifest, that it must soon dic, un- 
less some restorative could be found. In 
the mean time, he had been urgent with 
his neighbor to put,a nail through it, and 
ry what virtue there might be init. But 
he withstood the suggestion as an idle whim, 
and his tree went on dying. His wife, how- 
ever, having more faith, and considering, 
that if the application was not made, the 
tree must inevitably die, and if made; it 
could but die, she watched her opportunity 
and, with a hammer in one hand, and a 
good lusty nail in the other, resorted to the 
spot, and at it she went, laying on blow af- 
ter blow, just as a woman knows how to, 
until this remedial agent was buried in all 
its length, in the bowels of the tree. This 
we think, was done last fall. Well, winter 
passed away, spring came, the tree put 
ferth iis leaves, and grew vigorously, and 
the whole season through, has appeared to 
be endued with newness of life, being in 
fact, completely restored. The effect must 
have been produced by the rust of the 
nail; (oxide of iron) entering the circula- 
tion. 


Best time for transplanting and best way. 
—The question is often asked, whether 
spring or fall is the best time for transplant- 
ing fruit trees. We believe the general 
sentiment is in favor of the spring, from 
the fact, that the trees are more likely to 


live, than those transplanted in ‘the fall. 


‘But Mr. B. says there is no more risk of 


life in transplanting trees in autumn than 
in-spring, if you will only work it right. 
The way to do, he says, is to dig your hole, 
and after filling it with the right sort of 
stuff so as to make it of a suitable depth, 
set your tree, fillin and pack the dirt close 
around the roots, until even with the sur- 
face, and then, upon the top of that, raise 
a mound of earth six or eight inches deep, 
and as large around as the hole, or larger. 
This will protect the roots from the action 
of frost, and the tree will assuredly live, and 
its growth the next season will be double 
what it would have been, had it been trans- 
planted the following spring and lived. 

A crying evi!——Now that we are upon 
the subject of transplanting fruit trees, we 
will take occasion to drop a word of caution 
to all whom it may corcern, against pur- 
chasing trees sent into the state in large 
quantities from the East. We have heard 
so many complaints of deception as to va- 
rieties, that we should think but little de- 
pendance could be placed upon an invoice 
of such trees, and that there was but a 
slim chance indeed of getting the varieties 
recommended. And besides, the trees, we 
are told, are so wrapped up in bundles, that 
they cannot be inspected, and are disposed 
of in this condition, and that they are fre- 
quently found to be very bad trees. 

The time has been, when our people 
were necessitated to submit to these impo- 
sitions, or get no trees atall. But that ne 
cessity no longer exists. We have nur- 
series, embracing all the best varieties of 
the various kinds of fruit, in various parts 
of the state, and we advise all our friends 
to shun these foreign trees, however cheap- 
ly they may be offered, and go to some nur- 
sery-man in their own neighborhood, or 
state, who has the confidence of the com- 
munity, and tell him what they want, or 
else leave the selection entirely to him, and 
they will be very likely to be well served. 


RZ The following communication is a 
compound of fun and sound doctrine, and 
though long, will be fuund both entertain- 


ing and instructive. We have broken it 
up and divided it into different departments, 
with an appropriate heading for each, for 
the same reason that mile-stones are placed 
along the road side. 

We have taken the liberty to omit one 
short paragraph, which seems to cast some 
reflections wpon the Ex. Committee of the 





State Agricultural Society, for not offering 


Sept. 15, 
a premium for the encouragement of draig, 
ing, or for improved draining implements 
The author is mistaken, so far as imple. 
ments are concerned, for the premium fy 
improved agricultural implements, of coury: 
includes draining implements. And ther, 
js a premium offered for the best agriculty, 
ral essay, the author being left to choog 
his subject; he is at liberty to take up the 
subject of draining. 

We think with our author, that no sub. 
ject is more important to the agricultural 
interests of the State, than that of drain. 
ing, and that premiums cannot be bette 
dispensed than its encouragement. And 
hereafter, it may not be amiss to have 
something more specific in our lists of pre: 
miums, upon the subject. The Executive 
Committee have done well, and are deser. 
ving of much credit for the promptness and 
fidelity with which they have discharged 
their duties. But it is to be considered, 
that they are commencing entirely anev, 
that their means are limited, and that n 
man, or set of men can think of every 
thing which deserves attention in making 
out such a list at once. It is expected, of 
course, that many important things wil 
come up for consideration hereafter, which 
are not thought of now, as the result of 
hints and suggestiops thrown out from tin 
to time, and we trust, that among othen, 
the suggestion of our friend, will, in du 
time, receive all due attention. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Farming in England. 

Mr. Isoam:—I have perused your pr- 
per for the short time I have been a sub- 
scriber, and, in general, I like it well; yet 
there are some assertions and admissions 
(not editorial) that: I know to be incorrect 
On page 84, a correspondent pretends to 
give a description of farmers and farming 
in Europe, which is entirely wrong. Hav- 
ing lived in a certain corner of that quar. 
ter of the globe nearly 28 years, and in 
the United States 22, and having been en 
gaged in agriculture in both sections, I pro 
bably know experimentally as much as he 
does. That lands are rented high in some 
instances, even in a great many, I admit, 
yet there is more money made in the ag- 
gregate, by farming rented land in Britaio, 
than can be done on freehold property in 
Michigan, on the same number of acres.— 
As for “ beasts of burden having to be dis- 
pensed with, and the tenant having to de- 
grade himself to drudgery beneath the ne- 
gro slave of the southern States,”*—it cer- 
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tainly is a compliment paid to the boasted 
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terprise of the Anglo 
It 
;an universal practice with land- 
ied < in renting land “to a tenant, not per- 
nally known to the landlord, to require 
vidence that said tenant is possessed of 
vailable property, viz: fararing implements, 
Fe stock and moncy, to tlic ¢ntovnt of 9 
10 £ sterling for each acre of land in 
he farm, and ds I do not really consider a 
ran a farmier with less than 50 acres, then 
ay, 504 9=—=450 £, or a little over $2,000 
nvested in farniing in Britain to live nore 
jevraded than a slavé. W. y, sir, instead 
| ‘beasts of burden having to be dispensed 
vith, or alack of improved farm intplements, 
f land was cultivated no better there than 


1 Michigan, the farmer would soon be}| 


ousted for not cultivating his land im a 
workmanlike manner. 
i DRAINING. 

~ Onpage 165, of the Farmer, Mr. John Wil- 
‘inson, principal of an Agricultural Insti- 
ute, admits “that the principal advanta- 
yes of thorough and judicious draining, are 
quite generally understood and appreciated 
n this country,” which is admitting more 
than I will admit. The greater part cf 
American farmers thiat profess to under- 


hat a ditch 14, 2 and 24 fect deep is quite 
sufficient, and a great many say that wet 
land is better for grass than’ if it were 
drained. As I cultivate a farm of low, 
marshy land, I have had an opportunity of 


ple on the subject of draining. 

Another opinion is also very prevalent, 
that certain soils leach out the manure, (an 
expression that I never heard used ’till I 
came to America) said soils are generally 
such as are called cold, sour or springy, in 
Britain, and instead of attempting to pre- 
vent leaching, the farnfer Would set too and 
drain them to give them a chance to leach. 

I do not say that E can lay down an in- 
fallible rule for the draining of such soils, 
neither do I say that all such soils would 
remunerate the owner for draining them 
thoroughly, but if any of the numerous 
readers of the Michigan Farmer, (having 
such so called leachy soils, except where the 
sub-svil is a quicksand,) will take’ the pains 
to cut a drain, say 4 feet deep, giving the 
water an opportunity to run off, form a sew- 
er with’ wood or stone in the bottom of the 
drain, and fill with small stones or brush- 
wood to’ within about a foot of the sarface, 
put on a small quantity of straw or an 
her material that will prevent the ¢ 





stand the advantages of draining, consider} 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 
from getting down into the small stones or 
brushwood, then fill the drain to the top, 
if there is not a more luxuriant growth of 
either grain, gtass; culinary roots or what- 
ever is sowed or planted over the drain, 
than on the lands adjoining, I shall give up 
the idea of knowing any thing of drain- 
ing: meal 

I find, Mr. Editor, that you endorse the 
Opinion, that the presence of a superabun- 
dines of water in the sub-soil is the bane 


was “brought up at the feét.of Gamiliel,” 
being bred within about eight miles from 
the residence of the noted Mr. Smith of 
Deanston, it will not appear strange, that I 
have imbibed the same idea. 


paramount object with the farmer ought to 
.be properly, to understand the preparation 
or in’provement of the soil to support such 
improved stock. [I have seen a great many 
pigs, both Byefields and Berkshires, and 
several Devon, Durham, and Ayrshire cows, 
but I Have not seen any of the former at- 
tain the weight of 400 lbs, nor of the lat- 
‘ter, that yielded I2 Ibs: of butter per week 
on woods’ feed, or Wet marshy pasture. 
Draining other people's land—But to 
the point; Ist. This is an agricultural com- 
munity, and likely to continue so. There- 
fore agriculture ought to be fostered’ and 
encouraged by wholesome and equitable 


‘laws. 2d. There is not more than one 


hearing the opinions of a great many peo-|farat in a hundred, that can be properly 


and wholly cultivated, without draining, 
more or less; and of the 99 that require 
draining there'is probably not one, if drained 
wholly, but would benefit other adjoining 
Jands. Were any farmer to attempt to 
drain his land, lve would be very apt to find 
that in order to do so, he would have to cut 
a drain through adjoining lands, and it 
‘might easily happen that such draining 
might benefit the adjoining lands as much 
as it benefited his own. 

Now what do the laws of Michigan pro- 
vide in such a case? Why if the owner 
of the adjoining lands sees fit, the drainer 
may drain his neighbors’ land for nothing, 
but if he (the owner of the adjoining lands) 
is an dnti-drainer, i: e. an amphibious far- 
mer, and swears pretty lustily, (as I have 
heard some here depose in open court) 
“that he would rather his lands were over- 
flowed’ three or four months in a year than 
otherwise,” said amphibious farmer could 
very easily find others of thé same specics 
to carry his point, and poor ditchy has no 
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other alternative, than either to mow marsh 
hay, knee deep in water, fighting mosquit- 
oes and rattlesnakes, or damage his am- 
phibious neighbor by working for nothing 
and paying for the priviledge of so doing: 

His experiertce int draining.—I have prac: 
ticed draining a great deal, but I have 
never seen a drain, (merely for the improve- 
ment of the soil) if it was done in a proper 
manner and in a proper place, that did, in 
my opinion, injure any one.—A law olde? 





of Agriculture and Horticulture, and as I|than that of the revised statutes of Mich- 


igan, provides that water must leave eacli 
person’s land in the natural or wonted 
course. But do we find any law, (Michi- 
gan Law excepted) to mulct an individual 
in damages for removing obstructions, eith- 


I see a great deal written on the im-/er of earth, stones, wood, hay, or stubble; 
provement of stock, but in my opinion, the} frort’sweh water course? On tlie farm that 


I occupy, there is about five miles of open 
drains, and in order’to get a proper level 
or outlet, I have deepened, straightened, 
and widened the natural water course 
through adjoining lands upwards of 100 
tods. The water in said watercourse, so 
far as I have worked, seldom overflows its 
banks, and is capable of containing or pass- 
ing four times the amount of water that it 
‘could have done in a state of Naturé: 
‘There is now and was likewise 2 years ago, 
a crop of wheat growing on each side of 
said watercourse, where the owner, twelve 
\years ago, said it could.never be fit for any 
‘thing but meadow. So far as I have drained 
either on my own land or that adjoining; 
instead of damaging, it has increased the 
productiveness of the soil; but the great 
stretch of draining gives the water an op- 
portunity to’ run off more readily and in 
rainy weather, or thaw in spring, the land 
below where I have drained, (where noth- 
ing has been done to pass the increased 
quantity of water) must necessarily be more 
overflowed than if no’ draining had beer 
done above. 

I have been led into the above reflec- 
tions from a conversation I had the other 
day with a certain Esq’r, who told me that 
a neighbor of his, an Englishman, had 
ditched as far as his (the squires) line, 
which overflowed several acres of his land; 
that said land requited no draining previ- 
ously, and that said Jolin Bull’ ought to 
have drained through the said land, but 
the squire does not want to make a fuss 
with his neighbors, only it is ew bad. Now 
any rational of intelligent being, will readi- 
ly perceive, that if the Englishman (or any 





other person who has’ drained his land) 
weré compelled to drain the land of others 
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also, there would be no end to such ditch- 
ing, until every individual having land sub- 
ject to overflowing said watercourse 
to the wide Atlantic, had their land ditched, 
obstructions removed or embankments 
made to prevent damage by-the increased 
flow of water arising from it. 

To elucidate the above, were the En- 

lishman to gratify the squire by draining, 

e facilities afforded the water to escape 
more readily off both farms, would cause a 
greater flow of water in wet times on the 
3d person’s land, and were he also to grati- 
fy the 3d, the 4th person would have great- 
er reason still, and so on, the further down 
stream he ditched, the greater would be 
the flow of water below; where he had 
not ditched. From the above conversation 
with the said Esq., and the late ephemeral 
law providing for the draining of swamps 
and marshes, which was enacted in ’37, re- 

enerated in ’38 and died the death of all 

ild Cats in °39, I have been led to ccn- 
clude, that we, ; 

*¢ Have trusted’? Legislation, 
** To chaps wha in a Barn or Byre,”’ 
«« Wad better filled their station,” 

*« Than courts yon day.” 

Laws of Britain.—I1 do not know what 
the law is in Britain about draining lands, 
but I know it was a generally received 
opinion, that each individual was required 
to make and maintain the ditches through 
his own Jands, where such drains affected 
the draining of other person’s lands. One 
thing I know for certain; I never knew or 
heard of any person being necessitated or 
compelled to drain on other than his own 
land. 

I fear I have committed a blunder by 
mentioning the Jaw of Britain, as I find a 
great many people who turn up their noses 
as if there was nothing but wrong and op- 
pression in that code. That there is too 
much of both I admit, yet that there area 
great many wholesome, just, and equitable 
laws, I maintain. Fer instance, the ten 
hour system of labor. The preference a 
laborer has to other creditors to col/ect his 
wages—the payment of labor to be in cash, 
&c.. That there is a great deal of oppres- 
sion and fraud practiced. in consequence of 
the absence of the above and similar laws 
from our statutes, I think there is not a 
common laborer or journeyman mechanic 
in Michigan but will admit. 

A law on draining proposed.—Now, it 
may be asked, what is the object of all this 
parade about draining land? Well, I will 
try to answer as concisely as I can. | 
think we want a general law, providing that 
any person or persons designing to drain 
his, her or their lands (that cannot be 
drained properly without ditching or clear- 
ing an outlet through lands adjoining) may 

on the commissioners of highways of 
the township, or townships, through which 
such ditching or clearing requires to be 
done; lay before said commissioners his 
plan, viz: the length, dimensions and course 
of such ditching, or clearing—and if said 
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or persons, owning or occupying land on 
said water course, his, her or their propor- 
tion of said ditching or clearing of said wa- 
ter course, to be made and kept in good re- 
pair, in proportion to the benetit that each 
shall or may receive by said ditching or 
clearing. And if any person or persons 
shall neglect or refuse to perform the part 
allotted them, said commissioners shall 
let the same to the lowest bidder, the pay- 
ment for which shail be levied and collect- 
ed as other taxes, provided that said ex- 
pense of ditching or clearing, shall not in 
any one year execed ten per cent. of the 
assessed value of the tract or parcel of land, 
(or real estate) of any person or persons 
therein interested, But that such ditching 
or clearing may be continucd by the order 
of said commissioners from year to year un- 
til completed; afterwards the same shall be 
kept in good repair yearly by the owner, or 
occupants, or on refusal of said owner or 
occupants, it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners of highways to let such repair- 
ing as is provided in the making or opening 
of such ditch or watercourse, reserving to 
the applicant or applicants, and all others 
interested, the same right to appeal from 
the decision of the commissioners, as is pro- 
fided in the laying out, altering and dis- 
continuing of highways. 

Improved Implements for Draining— 
What improved implements for draining 
ought to be encouraged by agricultural so- 
cicties, I will try to show. Draining is a 
laborious and expensive operation in this 
country, where practical ditchers are scarce, 
and the price of manual labor for ditching 
about double that for ordinary farm work. 
Being of opinion that much might be done 
in draining land by horses or oxen, I have 
used the plow and scraper a great deal, 
with beneticial results, and found them in 
some respects preferable to manual labor 
by the spade and shovel, as the subsoil, (if 
you dig through the peat) can thereby be 
spread over the surface, and acts as a fer- 
tilizer, when spread on, or mixed with the 
peat (or muck.) Finding it difficult to 
work with a common scraper, on account 
of sods, grass, small roots, timber, &e., I 
constructed a scraper with iron teeth, about 
fifteen inches long, which answers a better 
purpose for removing such rough substan- 
ees, than any other scraper I have seen. 1] 
do not call it a perfect implement, but I 
think that a scraper got up on the same or 
similar principle, might be made to surpass 
the common serapers now in use, as far as 
the dung fork surpasses the shovel for load- 
ing or spreading manure. The sides of 
such a scraper should spread at an angle 
of several degrees, to avoid square corners 
in the box, as the soil, when moist, will ad- 
here to the corners in unloading the scra- 
per. Respectfully submitted. 

James Dawson. 
Cranberry Marsh, Nankin, Wayne Co. | 


P. S. L would be glad to have you agi- 
tate the subject, and will be pleased to see} 


, 


fair chance to those of our farming 
tion who have a taste or desire for dont 
waste, wet land. I have not seen a tres 
of land in Michigan that would surpass, in 
fertility, in my opinion, what is termed } 
our western neighbors, the Detroit swam 
from Detroit to within two and a half miles 
of Ypsilanti, were the land only proper] 
drained. While the present law is in it 
ration, no one is required to do any thing, 
except he chooses, toward the removing of 
such impediment, and the land will not, and 
cannot be properly cultivated. 

PREPARING LAND FOR WHEAT. 

The “intelligent farmer in the Street,” 
P. 202 of the Farmer, is correct in Stating 
that there is too little discrimination in the 
mode recommended for preparing land for 
a wheat crop. The average crop per acre 
in Britain, will nearly, if not quite, double 
that of Michigan, so far as 1 have seen, 
and the largest quantity, and best quality, 
in Britain, is raised on stiff clay soil. And 
to plow such land only once, and then pul- 
verize frequently with a cultivator, would 
amount to nearly the same result as if the 
farmer were to turn a drove of cattle on 
his summer fallow in wet weather, and 
have them tread it to a consistency for 
moulding into brick. The mode of pre. 
paring such land, used to be, to plow fre. 
quently, and not pulverize much with the 
harrow, and if the farmer prepared his 
land so that when sown and harrowed, it 
appeared to be nearly covered with small 
lumps (or clods) of clay, about the size of 
a man’s hand, he had no fears of his Jand 
baking from wet weather, or of his wheat 
heaving in spring. 

V’ll back Old Mack, P. 220 of the Far- 
mer, for hay making, against a hundred 
mow burning hay makers. 

A WORD ON THE CHESS QUESTION. 


As for chess, cheat or cozen, or whatever 
name you please to call it by, I am of the 
opinion, and have been for several years, 
that it is sometimes produced from wheat. 
The strongest testimony I have from per- 
sonal observation, is the following. About 
eight years ago, I set fire to a piece of 
Marsh land, (previously. drained) which 
burnt to the depth of a foot, leaving a depth 
of three or four inches of peat ashes and 
burnt sand, and I believe the heat must 


have been strong enough to kill the ger- 


mination of all secds, the depth of a very 
heavy plow furrow. I plowed it and sowed 
clean flint wheat, which looked remarkably 
luxuriant, and lodged by the 16th of May. 
The increase in bushels was small, but the 


After harvesting, I burnt eff the stubble, 
(thinking to reduce the land) plowed it and 
sowed with wheat again: (poor practice 
that.) The second erop -was nearly one 
half chess, regularly, all over the piece; 
the land was ‘perfectly drained, and I never 
observed a stem of chess in the first crop, 
nor a grain in the second year’s seed. The 
reason I assign for the transmutation is 








commissioners approve of the plan so sub- 
mitted, they shall then allot to each person 


Cd 


those that are better qualified to urge the 
adoption of such measures as will give a 
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this; when I burnt off the stubble I ob- 
served a great many ears of wheat scorched 


grain was plump, and free from chess. 
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and [think it must have damaged it. If 
any chess had been in the first crop, the 
ins being apart, and small in size, | 
the burning of the stubble would 
yave destroyed it. “Them’s my senti- 
ments,” the Genesee Farmer, Albany Cul- 
tivator to the contrary notwithstanding. 
[have changed my mind of puttiug off 
the payment to the Fair, or rather Dame 
has thrown a dollar in my way, 
and in order to save you the trouble of 
ing your agent into a marsh, I have 
for ip best to send it out, wishing 
you the greatest success in establishing 
correct opinions and eradicating erroneous 
potions of Agriculture. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
James Dawson. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Hedges. 

In the Detroit Free Press of July 234, 
under the head of “Cost of fences in the 
United States,”’ copied from the Plough, 
Loom and Anvil, it is stated, that in En- 
gland “each hedge is five or six feet wide 
at the base, and taking into account the 
amount of land they exhaust on either side, 
the whole space cannot be less than twelve 
or fourteen feet, and not more than half of 
them are well tended.” Hnglishmen, is 
such the case? In Scotland, where hed- 
ges are well tended, and more than half of 
them are, the average width is less than 
two and a half feet at the base, and if an 
Englishman cannot plow within cighteen 
inches of a well trimmed thorn hedge, 
where there is no ditch or other obstacle, 
lam greatly mistaken. At any rate if he 
can’t, a Scotchman can’t do any thing else. 

= J. D. 


From the Wool Grower. 
Review of the Wool Markct for 
August, 1849. 

The only subject in the wool market wor- 
thy of note, is its continued firmness. Pri- 
ces have not receded—of the two, they 
have advanced. + But manufacturers have 
not gone into market very freely during the 
month, and stock has continued to accumu- 
late. It is now so completely cleaned out 
of the country, and in the hands of heavy 
dealers in the city, that any quotation of 
price would. be of no use, except as a mat- 
ter of curiosity. From the Genesee River 
west to the Pennsylvania line, there is not 
150,000 Ibs. of wool; while last year at this 
time, including stock in this city, there could 
not have been less than three and a half 
millions, in the same territory. We speak 
of this particular territory from personal ob- 
jon, having just finished a tour thro’ 
it, In Northern Ohio it holds equally good. 
And the arrivals show that the wool, hav- 

een bought up, is nearly out of the 
~ So far, therefore, as the growers 

rned, it is. of little consequence 
asarket stands, for, having gene-| 
érior wisdom, sold out be- 
have only to look on and 
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append New York and Boston prices eur 
rent at the close of the month: 


N.Y. Prices. Boston Prices. 
American Faxcny, Fleece pr lb, 38a 40 cts, 38a 42 cts 
American, uli Blood Menino, sa di 36 4 38 
American, § and 2 Merino, 30 a 33 32 a 35 
American, Native ard } Merino, “7 2 29 27 « 29 
Superfine, Putled Country, 30a 3 Baws 
No. 1, Pulled Country, 245 2% als 
Superfine, Puiled City, ~9 a Ww 


In confirmation of our prediction as to 
the future prospect of the wool market, 
made in former numbers, we quoie from a 
correspondent, whose means of knowledge 
are the very best, and we wish every wool 
grower to take particular notice of his re- 
marks. Ie writes: (Aug. 25,) “I have 
just learned from a friend of mine, who is 
closely connected in business with the wool 
growers of Germany, and one of whose 
partners is now in that part of Europe, that 
sheep’s wool of al] kinds is rapidly rising in 
price, in the wool markets of Europe, in 
consequence of the advance of the Russian 
and Austrian armies into Hungary, and the 
consequent dispersion and destruction of 
the immense flocks of sheep in that impor- 
tant wool growing district. It is obvious 
that the price of wool will be permanently 
affected by such a sad state of things, as it 
will require some years before the vacuum 
thus created, can be filled up, even should 
tranquility be speedily restored, which we 
have no reason to hope for, under present 


o 2? 


circumstances. 


Merino Sheep going West—We have 
examined a lot of some 200 bucks, under 
the charge of Messrs. Jones & Rockwell, 
from Vermont, which are on the way to 
Michigan. They will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the wool growers of that state, and 
we hope the blood will be extensively diffus- 
ed among the sheep of that state, for their 
wool is generally quite too coarse for. profit. 
Our appreciation of them may be judged 
from the fact that we have purchased and 
sent one home, for the use of our flocks this 
season.— Wool Grower. 


Important Invent‘on.—An invention has 
been made, and will soon be brought be- 
fore the public, of great importance to rail- 
roads, as relates to expedition and safety in 
the running and management of trains— 
and one which will add greatly to the secu- 
rity of property and life. It is an appara- 
tus called the self-adjusting brake, in which 
the brake and coupling of the cars are 
combined in one, and so arratiged that a 
single brakeman can control a long train of 
ears, and bring them to an almost instanta- 
neous stand when in fall motion. By one 
and the same operation the brake is brought 
to bear with equal force on the wheels of 
each car, so that all are checked in the 
same degree, and there is none of the jam- 
ming together of the cars which is usual in 
bringing a train suddenly to a stand. The 
cars couple themselves when they come to- 


v9 A 
gether, and the breakman can couple or dis- 


connect the whole train without stepping 
from the platform, and can control the train 
equally well from any platform in the train. 





w make the money. We 


stant is immense, and may be yaried at 
from one pound to twenty tons, at will. 
When a train is so very Jong as to make 
more than one brakeman desirable, as is 
sometimes the case with freight trains, the 
/ moment the brake is applied by one of them, 
|it conveys the necesary signal to the other. 

This improvement has been examined and 
highly approved by some of the most practi- 
cal and scientlic mechanics in the country, 
amcng them Mr. Keeler, of the patent 
Office, so well known for his great mechan- 
ical knowledge, whose favorable opinion may 
be considered as conclusive in its favor.— 
Seleted. 


ae) 


New mode of preserving Butter —There 
cannot ben doubt that the cause why but- 
ter is diflicult to preserve good, is, that 
some material or ingredient of the milk com- 
bines so intimately with the buttery parti- 
cles, that it is very difficult to separate. It 


bas been said that Mr. E. H. Merryman, of 


Springtield, Illinois, bas discovered that this 
substance is case, or the cheesy matter, 
and that he has contrived a mode of sep- 
arating it by mechanical means, and thus 
preserves butter along time if it be exposed 
to the atmosphere. The Scientific American 
remarking upon this subject, says that this 
separation of casein is done, by the Tartars 
of the Crimea, by melting the butter over 
a slow fire and removing ‘the scum as it 
The butter is kept in a melted state 
there by means of a water bath at one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees, until the caseous 
matter subsides to the bottom. This is a 
slow and tedious method and if Mr. Merry- 
man’s method is successful, it must be a 
very great improvement.—Maine Farmer. 


rises. 





Mowroe AcricutturaL Socrety.—At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Monroe Agricultural Society, held on the 
Ist inst, it was determined to hold a Fair 
on the 16th of October next, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to act as Judges on articles presented for 
premiums, viz: Eleazer Barnes, London; 
Lewis Darrah, LaSalle; Hiram Miller, Mon- 
roe; Alfred Bates, Frenchtown; and A, J. 
Keeney, of Erie. The President of the So- 
ciety was invited to deliver the annual ad- 
dress on the occasion. 

Culture of the Oak.—In New York 
State there are fifteen various species, as 
ifollows: Mossy cup, post white, swamp 

white, swamp chestnut, willow, black scrub, 

‘black, red and scarlet, gin and red oak. 
The white oak is most valuable of all, being 
extensively employed in ship building. In 
England, in 100 years’ time, the price of 
ship building advaneed 100 per cent. Sin- 
clair in his code of Agriculture, states that 
a 74 gun ship requires 200 loads of wood, 
the produce of fifty acres, each tree stand- 
ing 33 feet apart. 











One load of manure housed is worth two 
loads. which are left to be drenched by the 





The power he is able to apply at any in- 


rains, and undergo the action of the frosts. 
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HORTICULTURAL. _ 
J. C. HOLMES, EDITOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 











Fruits, Boquets, &c. 
Decidedly the best basket of peaches we 


have seen this season wag presented to us 
a few days since by our old and valued 
friend, Isaac Featherly, Esq., of South Nan- 
kin. Among them we found,some bcauti- 
fal specimens of the Bellegarde and Red 
Cheek Melocoton. We also received from 
the garden of A. Merrill, Esq., of Detroit, 
some noble specimens of the Imperial Gage 
and the Washington Plum. 

It is with much pleasure we also record 

the receipt of a beautiful boquet from a 
zealous lady amateur, of ¥psilanti. In this 
boquet we notice rich specimens of Hibis- 
cus, Aster, Balsamine, Phlox, Petunia, Am- 
arranthus, dc., the whole entwined with 
that beautiful indigenous vine, the Coryda- 
lis fungosa, whose rich foliage and racemes 
of delicate blossoms we have always admir- 
ed, Accompanying this boquet we receiv- 
ed the following communication, which-awe 
publish, with the belief that it will have 
much more influence upon the lady ame- 
teurs of our State, than any thing we can 
pay. 

Yrsitanti, Sept. 6, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror: I send you a few speci- 

mens of flowers from the floral corner of 
my garden, to place on the table in your 
editorial sanctum, when you sit Cown io 
enlighten the numerous readers of your de- 
partment of our valuable “Farmer.” I do 
so, that seeing, you may the more readily 
be induced to urge and enforce on the mind 
of the lady gardener the fact, that it is just 
as easy, and just as cheap, to cultivate 
handsome varieties, as the common unin- 
teresting sorts. 

Last spring I offered some of the seeds 
ef the Balsamina Hortensis, to one of my 
neighbors, but she refused them, saying, “O 
no, Lady Slippers always come up them- 
selves; I shall have enough of them!” and 
sure enough, her garden ¢s well supplied 
with tall reedy plants, of no beauty what- 

ver. 
I hope you will strive to induce all with- 
in your influence to try the best seeds — 
True, they do not a produce the finest 
flowers, but it is very eary to pull qué the 
common kinds, after bloom, and equally 
easy to save seed only from the fine sorts. 

' | Frora. 





More Peaches. — 
Chas. R. Page, Esq., has just presented 


of cultivation.” 
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seedling peaches, raised in his garden in 
this city. As we consider this peach well 
worthy of general cultivalion, we will give 
a full description of it. 
Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit 
medium size, ovate, suture shallow, extend- 
ing half way round, one side of the fruit 
larger than the other. Skin yellowish white 
with a dull red cheek. Flesh greenish 
white, pale red at the stone, very juicy, rich, 
and sprightly flavor. Beginning of Septem- 
ber. The tree is four years old from the 
seed. This is the second year of its fruit- 
ing. ‘he fruit is very juicy. Melting, and 
of the richest sprightly flavor, and should 
be known as Page’s Favorite. 








We tender our thanks to B. P. Johnson, 
Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, for a copy 
of the transactions of the Society for 1848. 
This is a valuable work of 975 pages, and 
contains elaborate reports upon every 
branch of agriculture. From the Horticul- 
tural department we extract the following: 

Fruits. 
Dr. Wendell, from the committee on fruits 
reported that the committee beg leave to 
suggest to the Society, to be added to the 
lists of varieties heretofore recommended 
by them for general cultivation, and which 
were described in the transactions of the 
Society for 1846 and 1847, the following, 
viz: 
Apptes—American Summer Pearmain, 
Early Rose, Pomme Royale, Norton’s Mel- 
on, Mother, Autumn Strawberry and Wa- 
gener. 
Prars—Tyson, Rostiezer, and Golden 
Beurre of Bilboa. 
Piums—Red Gage and Purple Favorite. 
Apricors—Moorpark and Breda. 
Necrarines—Downton and Boston. 
They beg leave to report, that thirteen 
varicties of apples, in competition for the 
caters of the Society, offered for seed- 
ings, have been submitted to their exami- 
nation, and in judging of them, they have 
been governed in their action, by rule first 
of the series of Pomological rules, adopted 
by the Society for the guidance of its fruit 
committees, which is in the following words: 
“ Rule 1st. No new seedling fruit shall 
be entitled to a name, or to pomological re- 
commendation, which is not at least equal 
to any similar varieties of the first rank al- 
ready known; or which, if of second: rate 
flavor, is so decidedly superior in vigor, har- 
diness or productiveness, to varieties of the 
same character already known, or which 
may be found of such superior excellence 
in particular regions, as to render it worthy 


Col. Hodge, of Buffalo, offered for com- 





ys with some specimens of very delicious 


Pal 





Sept. 15, 








in the above rule, and they have #180 cone 
to a like decision in regard to a seedliny 
offered by J. D. Coe, Esq., of Romulus, g. 
neca county; one offered by Henry Spy. 
der, of Kinderhook, Columbia county ; ohe 
offered by J. Teller, of Greenbush, Rengcs. 
laer county + two seedling varieties, offerey 
by A. C. Hubbard, of trey, Michigan—pn, 
of which, of large size, yellow color, req 
cheek, and a good sweet flavor—fell by 
litile below the standard rule; and thre, 
offered by G. Shepherd, of Montreal, on. 
of which is a seedling from the Famenge: 
one from the Rhode hia Greening, anj 
one from the Newtown ik 
The exhibition of winter fruit was one of 
the best ever seen in this State. It inelug. 
ed nearly every choice variety of winter ap. 
ples grown in our own State, and also fine 
collections from Montreal, Ohio and Mic)j. 
gan. ‘The difference in apples of the samp 
variety, raised in different sections of th: 
State was very great; in some instances, s) 
much so, as to render it doubtful to many 
whether the variety was the same. This 
resulted, doubtless, from climate, soil an/ 
culture. It was designed to have secured 
the particular kind of soil on which eae) 
variety grew, as well as the location of the 
land, and the method of managing the 
trees; but as this was not given, except in 
a few instances, no general results can be 
obtained from the exhibition in this particu. 
lar. It is hoped, that at the next winter 
meeting, every necessary information vil 
be obtained, and a critical examination be 
made, so as to ascertain the best soils and 
locality for the perfection of the various 
kinds of apples raised in our State, which 
are worthy of cultivation. The effect which 
different soils and localities have upon th: 
keeping qualities of various apples, is very 
necessary to be ascertained. It is probs 
bly true that the same variety of fruit 
grown in different sections of the State 
may vary as to its preserving qualities, for 
itis known that they vary in their cdibl 
character, and it is high! y important that 
this should be BRS ew A as far as prac? 
cable. Many other interesting results wil 
doubtless be secured, by ascertaining tbe 
various particulars in relation to the soll 
climate, and methods of cultivation adopt: 
ed. 





On keeping up a succession of 
Flowers. 

Tokcep up asuccession of flowers as long 
as Scaastte is one of the chief objects of 3 
flower gardener. A parterre without blo: 
soms is like an orchard without fruit; every 
expedient is therefore had recourse to {o 
the purpose of retarding the flowering © 
some kinds, and expediting that of others 
Our early spring flowers, which are chiefly 
bulbs and tubers, would be inclined to flov- 





again in the autumn if they were no 
checke 


d by the great heat of the summe! 


C ‘ in those countries of which they are natives; 
petition a seedling, called by him the Stan-|or, if in imitation thereof, the careful florist 
ard Apple, which the committee haye de-|did not remove them out of the bed 2 





cided to rank below the standard required|which they have already flowered. Thus 
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ing their. growth and keeping them 
ia acolder and moister climate than their 
own, we keep them from blooming till the 
season when their blossoms are most wel- 
me to us. In this way, many of these 
palbous'and tuberous-rooted plants can be 
almost at any season; but there 

gre rules of propriety in the execution of 
these proceedin a snowdrop would 
scarcely be regarded at midsummer, while 
surrounded by so many gaudier beauties; 
neither would the tulip—that bright queen 
of the garden—look well amid the sober 
tints of autumn. Nature intends that her 
beauties shall be dispersed over the whole 
cirele of the year, and the florist assists in 
this arrangement, and for this assistance 
claims for himself the privilege that she 
shall be, to a limited extent, subservient to 
him in some instances, while he encroaches 
her seasonal laws. The British florist 

has a peculiar claim to this privilege, be- 
cause he has taken under his care the floral 
beauties of every clime in both hemispheres 
—affording to each, as near as can be, its 
natural temperature, its natural soil, and its 
natural rank and station among others. [f, 
then, she should occasionally interfere with 
nature’s laws in bringing forth flowers out 
of the season, ne is not only excusable as 
their cultivator, but it is creditable to him 
as their guardian. To have them always 
in beauty, would diminish rather thad ad- 
yance them in our estimation; but the re- 
currence of a flower when not expected— 
and especially if obtained without any de- 
rangement or mutilation of the plant opc- 
rated upon—would be a delectable rarity, 
and really a desirable incident in the flower 
en. Every one knows that transplant- 

ing rose-trees late, or pruning them late in 
the spring, procures a late bloom—three 
weeks or a month later than the usual time 
of flowering. 1 am speaking of the com- 
mon Provence rose, though this treatment 
of rose-tree is less necessary now. than it 
was before the introduction of so many 
French and Chinese varieties, some of which 
are always in flower duing the summer and 
autumn months. The laburnum is a high- 
ly ornamental plant from the latter end of 
to the middle of June; if the flowering 
shoots be cut back, and the tree divested 
of its racemens of pods, it will again bloom 
nicely later in the summer; indeed the 
whole of the Cytisuses may be made to 
flower twice in the summer, by careful cut- 
ting back after the first flowers fade. The 
rose, acacis, and several others of its con- 
rs, will flower a second time; and so 
will the Althea frutex, presenting its second 
flowers in October, when flowers of any kind 
are much wanted. Checking the growth 
of herbaceous border flowers, ey transplant- 
ing, or by divesting them of a few of their 
stems, to delay the flowering, or only allow 
it to be developed gradually, is an old ex- 
dient; and with attention paid to this 
management of perennials and biennials, 
id to the different times at which annual 
flowers may be sown, a continued display 


of:flowers may be through the grow- 
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From the Horticulturist. 

How to manage Fruit Trees. 

I have gained two pieces of information 
from your journal, which I consider invalu- 
able; and as I fear some of your readers 
may not have been so much struck with 
their importance as myself, I shall venture 
a few words to call attention. 

I allude to the absolute necessity, in this 
climate, of shading the trunks of fruit trees; 
and the no less important fact, that the 
mulching the soil greatly promotes the 
health, and vigor, and longevity of a tree. 

My eyes were first opened to the great 
value of protecting the trunks of trees, by 
allowing the trees to form lw heads, as 
close to the ground as possible, by reading 
the masterly article on “ Vitality and Lon- 
gevity of Trees,” by Professor Turner, at 
page 130 of the last volume of your jour- 
nal. That able correspondent proves, con- 
clusively, to my mind, (and I have by many 
observations since very fully verified his 
theory,) that just in proportion to the heat 
of the climate the trunk of a tree needs 
shelter; that in a state of nature, all trees 
which grow alone, and not in woods, where 
they are sheltered by others, put out 
branches near the surface, so as to hide 
and shelter the trunk; and finally, that all 
fruit trees would do the same if left to 
themselves, and not continually mutilated 
and robbed of their fairest proportions by 
the saw and knife of the “ trimmer.” 

Nature has fitted the upper surface of 
leaves to bear the most. powerful sunshine; 
and the constant perspiration through this 
upper surface of the foliage keeps them 
comparatively cool. But it is not so with 
the bark; andif the stem of a delicate tree 
is exposed to those intense rays of the sun, 
feebleness or disease must inevitably fol- 
low. 

I have had a striking proof of this truth 
before my eyes the past month. Border- 
ing my garden walk are two rows of fruit 
trees,—each row containing six apricots and 
twelve peaches. They were both planted 
five years ago. One of these rows has 
been headed back, so as to keep the trees 
quite bushy and low,—the lower branches 
starting out within a few inches of the 
ground. (This was done to test more com- 
pletely the value of the shortening in prun- 
ing, and before I knew the value of shad- 
ing the roots.) 

The other row has been grown in the 
usual way,—as standards ; .that is, the trees 
have been trimmed nearly as high as one’s 
head, so as to leave the trunk and lower 
branches fully exposed to the sun for a 
good part of the day. 

The difference between those two rows 
of trees is a very remarkable one, even to 
the general observe. The low headed trees, 
in the first place, are usually full of foliage ; 
the leaves themselves are large, and the 
shoots luxuriant; and the trees have that 
dark green look, which is the unmistakable 
sign of health. The crop of fruit’ is 
healthy, hangs on well, and promises to be 





large and excellent. 





The high-headed trees, whose trunks are 
exposed, are some few of them in excellent 
health; but none of them compare in rich- 
ness of foliage with the low-headed ones; 
and about two thirds of them have a stunt- 
ed and feeble appearance. Two of the 
peaches, and three of the apricots have died 
with “gum;’’ and they all show a meagre 
growth, when contrasted with those in the 
other row. Besides, I find since the two 
“spells’’ of very hot weather that have oc- 
curred this summer, these base stemmed 
trees are gradually shedding a considerable 
portion of their fruit— Pennsylvania. 





Death of Henry Colman, 

We hear, with deep regret, by the arri- 
val of the Caledonia, that Rev. a Col- 
man, of Boston, died of fever, near London, 
on the 17th of August. We Jearn from 
ihe Tribune, that he had engaged his pas- 
sage in the Caledonia, with the intention 
of returning to this country, but died the 
day before her departure. Mr. Colman was 
about 65 years of age. He was a native of 
Boston, and for many years pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church in Hingham, Mass. He 
was subsequently engaged in teaching, with 
distinguished reputation, in the vicinity of 
Boston, and afterwards assumed the charge 
of the First Independent Church in Salem. 
With an enthusiastic natural taste for agri- 
cultural pursuits, which he never ceased to 
indulge in connection with his professional 
employment, he retired to one of the most 
beautiful farms in the fertile valley of the 
Connecticut, in Deerfield, Mass., where, for 
some, years he devoted himself to practical 
agriculture. At a later period, he was ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts Legislature, 
under the administration of Gov. Everett, 
Agricultural Commissioner for that Com- 
monwealth. A series of valuable reports 
attest the fidelity and zeal with which he 
discharged the duties of that office. In pur- 
suance of a design which he had long cher- 
ished, the latter years of his life were de- 
voted to extensive European travelling, 
with a view to gaining information on for- 
eign agriculvural systems. The results of 
these travels are partly before the public, 
but it is understood that Mr. Colman had 
collected copious materials, which he inten- 
ded to embody in a future work. He was 
a man of commanding personal appearance, 
of singular activity of temperament, of great 
industry, and of uncommon rapidity and 
clearness of observation. His conversation- 
al powers were striking and brilliant, and 
his ready wit, his social disposition, his pop- 
ular manners, and his varied information, 
caused his society to be sought after in 
every circle. Although most of his latter 
years had been spent abroad, his death will 
produce a void in an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintances, which is seldom 
occasioned by the departure of a private 
citizen. —Furmer and Mechanic. 





If you would thrive, plant trees; they 
are better than money at compound inter- 
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To our Subscribers in arrears. en you 
come to the Fair, do not forget to call and 
pay your subscription for the Farmer. 
you do yot come, do not forget to send the 
money by some one who does come. We 
hope this little matter (little to you but 
great to us) will be heeded. 

















BS One or two communications are ne- 
cessarily laid over. 

A@ The editor will probably be in Syra- 
cuse about the time this number of the 
Farmer goes to press. 








Large Onions.—Our venerable friend, 
Walter McFarlane, Esq., of Brownstown, 
presented us the other day, with a basket 
of onions, whose average size, we will ven- 
ture to say, is not often surpassed. 


a2 We trust our agricultural friends 
will come to the Fair prepared to make 
purchases of the fine stock which will be 
exhibited at the Fair. We have received 





a letter from the Messrs. Binghams, of 


Vermont, saying, that they will certainly be 
here, and fulfil every expectation which 
may have been raised by their advertise. 
ment. 


Specimen Apples from Ohio—We have 
received from Anson Broman, Esq., (a nur- 
seryman in Lorain county, Ohio,) some no- 
ble specimens of several varieties of apples 
from his orchard, viz: the Baldwin, Porter, 
Rambo, Maiden Blush, White Bell Flower, 
Fall Pippin, Sweet Bough, and English 
Russet, all doing distinguished honor to the 
respective varieties they represent. Mr. B. 
promises to send another lot to be exhibited 
at the Fair. 


Mr. Holmes in the Nursery —As Mr. 
Holmes has been giving lessons to the peo- 
ple on Horticulture, we had quite a curiosi- 
ty to see what sort of a figure he made in 
his own Nursery and Garden, and whether 
‘ he carried his own doctrines into practice. 
To this cnd we made a journey the other 
day to his grounds, where, we are happy 
to say, we found every thing right. His 
trees ‘appear to be very thrifty, and yet 
they havé never suffered from the cracking 
and pealing off of the bark, a calamity to 
which most nurserics in the West have 
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varieties of all the different kinds of fruit 
cultivated in this climate, but he has direct- 
ed his attention more to the selection. of 
choice variéties, than to a multiplication of 
them. His grounds present the appearance 
of good order, neatness, taste, industry and 
skill. Those coming to the Fair, who may 
be inclined to visit them, will find it a pleas 
ant walk of one mile upon the Chicago 
road. 





Notes by the Way—No. 32. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Hillsdale.—Hillsdale, at present the ter- 
minating point of the Southern Railroad, is 
| pleasantly located, the ground rising from 
the rail-road back for some distance to the 
south, forming something of a hill on which 
the main part of the village is built. By- 
ery thing looks comparatively fresh and 
new, and so it isin fact, the village, now 
containing some twelve to fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, having been built, almost en- 
tirely, since the location of the county seat 
there, six years ago. The railroad came 
the next year, and gave a new impulse to 
the growth and business of the place. 

At present Hillsdale is quite a market 

for produce, and especially for wheat, which 
comes in from a considerable distance, and 
in no stinted measure. We are told, that 
as high as ten thousand bushels have been 
delivered here in a day. 
We spoke of the magnificent union 
school house at Jonesville, but they have 
one still more magnificent here. It is of 
stone, and its cost was four thousand dol- 
lars. It is delightfully located upon the 
rising ground; the number of scholars in 
attendance, being not far from two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Farming on hemlock land.—On our pas- 
sage homewards, we found among our fel- 
low travellers, quite an intelligent farmer 
from Oswego county, New York. His 
farm lies in the North part of the county, 
near the Jefferson county line. Zhat he 
says, is a hemlock county, which is regard- 
ed by many as nearly worthless for farming 
purposes. And so it was, he said, until the 
roots and the loose, spongy, and partially 
decomposed vegetable matter, had rotted, 
so that the soil beneath it could be brought 
up by the plow. This had been done, and 
a more beautiful country, and a better one 
for grazing purposes, was not to be found 
in the state of New York. Fifteen years 
ago, those looking out for farms, though they 
could have purchased farms in that neigh- 




















passed them by, and went and purchase 
wheat farms in Western New York, for 
which they paid from fifty to sixty dolla 
per acre, and now the farmers upon the 
hemlock land were far better off than they, 

made money faster, and lived easier. Thej; 
land, he said, was strong, and produced 
grass, corn, oats, &c., in the greatest luxn. 
riance, two tons of hay to the acre, being 
an ordinary yield. He lives within two and 
a half miles of the man (Meacham, now 
dead) who presented General Jackscn q 
cheese weighing fourteen hundred pounds, 
made from the milk of a hundred and sixty 
cows. Mr. M. he said, sometimes kept a 
many as two hundred cows. 

A strange project.—He gave us some 
account of a project which was executed 
by the above mentioned Mr, Meacham, just 
previous to his death, and the same account 
was given us by Mr. Burch, of Monroe. A 
strange freak came over him, that he must 
do something great as a benefactor of his 
race, and he set himself to work, and piled 
up twoimmense buildings, such as no mortal 
ever beheld before, at a cost of some fifteen 
thousand dollars. For these huge edifices 
he had a name, calling them, we think, 
“The New York State Agricultural Hall, 
and North American Institute.” He died 
insolvent, and, as was supposed, partially 
insane. The buildings he erected are now 
occupied as a great water cure establish- 
ment, renting for some seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars a year—they at first rented for 
a thousand. The plank road, leading from 
Sackett’s haibor to Rome, passes directly 
by them. 

Plank roads—He spoke of the plank 
road above named, as being a great benc- 
fit tothe farmers. If they could not get 
what they thought a fair price for their 
produce, they would get upon the top of 
their loads, and drive straight off to Rome. 
They could carry two or three times as 
much as they could on a common wagon 
road. 

But signal as were the benefits of plank 
roads, the farmers in the neighborhood of 
them, had so little appreciation of the ad- 
vantages they derived from them, that they 
made a great ado, because they passed 
through their land, and because they had 
a little toll to pay, although the entire 
charges for toll to Rome and back again, a 
distance, we think, of sixty or seventy miles, 
did fiot amount to more than a dollar—so 


narrow minded, and selfishly blind were 
they. 








been subject. He has a large number of 





borhood fer five to ten dollars per acre, 





He spoke in terms of just severity of 
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the of many farmers to avail 
themselves of the light which is being shed 
around them by the agricultural press, and 
of their insane attachment to their old ways, 
in-contempt of the wonderful improvements 
of the age in which they live. 
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its sad work the present season. The rea- 
son seems to be, that these varicties, hav- 
ing originated in a warm climate, are con- 
stitutionally fortified against the effects of 
a sudden transition in the weather, toa 
sultry heat, which occasions the disease, 


Splendid flouring mills.—Among our/Tn regard to the Alabama variety, we do 
fellow passengers in the cars, was Judge not know whether it is cultivated at all 
Blanchard, of Tecumseh, whose enterprise| among us, nor whether it is liable to the 
built the most magnificent flouring mill in} same objection with the Mediterranean, on 
Michigan, or perhaps any other state, the/the score of color, though we presume not. 


Globe mill at Tecumseh. 


of stone, and is now turning out three hun-} some parts of the state of Ohio. 


It has seven run| Tt seems to be getting much into favor in 


What 


dred barrels of flour per day, although far] are its other peculiar excellences, if any, 


from being tasked to its full capacity, Mr. 
B. finds great difficulty in getting cars to 
take away his flour as fast as he desires, 


we do not know. 
Another reason why these varieties 
escape rust may be, that they come for- 


and was on his way to Monroe to see what} ward some two or three weeks earlier than 


arrangements could be made to obviate the 


difficulty. 


the common varieties. 
Transmutation—a man convinced against 


i & 'd . . . . 
He remarked to us, that, meeting Gov- his will, or rather, his will turned round 
peta Marey at Toledo, two years 280 and against its former self, because it could’nt 
hearing him speak in terms of admiration help it—Some three or four miles above 


of some of the Lockport mills, as though 
they were unequalled for the skill and work- 


Monroe, on the Raisin, is the farm of Al- 


fred Bates Esq., (brother of Geo. C. Bates 


manship they displayed, he said ” him, Esq. of this city) embracing some five or 
that if he would take Tecumsch in his route six hundred acres of choice land. Mr. B. 


to Detroit, he would show him a mill they 


remarked to us, that he had always beena 


had there, and if he did not acknowledge disbeliever in transmutation, and had ridi- 


it to be superior to any thing he had seen 


, a culed it as an absurdity, and fought against 
in the state of New York, he would pay}: a5 9 danwerous heresy 
¢ « bel > . 


But he had been 


the expenses of the whole company. The! overruled in his opinions by facts which had 
Governor accepted the proposition, and upon! fred themselves upon his observation the 
arriving in Tecumseh, was shown over the present season, facts which established the 
mill, from bottom to top, when he acknowl-| doctrine beyond all cavil, and he was now 


edged himself satisfied to pay his own ex- 


penses. 
tors, and some other parts, had been re- 


as firm in his delief, as he had previously 


Mr. B. remarked, that the eleva-/heen in his disbelief of the doctrine of 


transmutation, however mortifying it had 


cently stained and varnished, and they pre-| heen to him to give up his long cherished 
sented the appearance, somewhat, of ma- opinion upon the subject, acknowledge his 
hogany. “ When the Governor returned to! error, and come over and take sides with 
the state of New York, in relating to his} those he had so long opposed. 


friends what a magnificent mill he had seen 


The facts were these: pointing us to a 


in Michigan, and he declared, in most posi-| field, from which a crop of wheat had been 


tive terms, that it was made of mahogany. 

Best variety of wheat as security against 
rust—We asked Judge B. what variety of 
wheat appeared to be least affected with 
rust the present season, judging from what 
had been taken in at his mill? He replied 
that the Mediterranean variety, was least 
affected. We asked him if it made as 
good flour, and he said not, but that by 
mixing with it white wheat in certain pro- 
er quarters. The Mediterranean and the 
Alabama varieties, are represented: as hay- 
ing-measurably escaped injury from this 
cause’in-other states, where rust has done! 


tie <8 “~ 





taken the present season, he remarked, 
that in the latter part of May, just as the 
heads were in a forming state, his sheep 
got into the field, and eat off about an acre 
in one corner, clean. The portion eaten 
off, came up again, and appeared as though 
but little injury had been done it—but, be- 
hold, when it came to head out, it was‘all 
chess, and no wheat, and it was as thick 
upon the ground, as was the wheat in the 
portion of the field which was left unmo- 
lested. 

The question here arises, how comes it, 
that Mr. B. had never observed such a phe- 


nomenon before? He had doubtless had 
wheat eaten off before, and he had un- 





doubtedly sown wheat upon wet lands é&e., 
and the same effect did not follow. And 
why? Because the other agencies, condi- 
tions, or circumstances, whose co-uperation 
seems to be necessary to produce the re- 
sult, and of which we ate ignorant, were 
not present. It may be, that all the condi- 
tions and circumstances nevessary to ef- 
fect the change, would not occur, in some 
instances, in a man’s whole life time, and 
beeause they have not transpired in his 
case, how perfectly unphilosophical, absurd, 
and even ridiculous, is it for him to contend 
that they have never transpired in any case 
anywhere, in the wide universe of God, 
and that too in the face and eyes of incon- 
testible fact! 

Farming in Monroe Ce.—Mr. B. re- 
marked, that he had been over the state a 
great deal, and nowhere has he seen better 
land than in Monroe Co. But the farmers in 
that Co. he said, instead of devoting their 
attention to such crops as were adapted to 
the soil, had vainly attempted to set all the 
laws of nature at defiance, in their perse- 
vering efforts to convert it into a wheat 
country. But they had paid dear for their 
temerity, for they had always made a los- 
ing business of it, and never, he thought, 
would they be able to develope the re- 
sources of the county, until they turned 
their attention to grazing, and to such erapg 
as were adapted to the soil. And from 
what we could learn, the farmers in that 
County are beginning to see the error of 
their ways. We were informed, that they 
are bestowing much attention upon the cul- 
tivation of Indian corn, and that the pres- 
ent season they have an unusual quantity 
upon the ground. And certainly, we nev- 
er saw corn look finer. We saw some fields 
up the Raisin, which, we should judge, 
would yield a hundred bushels to the acre. 

Such has been the mania for wheat-grow- 
ing in Michigan, that it has infected every 
nook and corner of the peninsula. Go 
where we will, it is nothing but wheat, 
wheat, wheat. Signal as the failures of the 
wheat crop have been in our state, not on- 
ly upon lands ill adapted to its culture, but 
upon all lands, upon those best adapted to 
its growth, as well as upon those in which 
there is no adaptation at all,—signal and 
oft repeated, as have been these failures, 
painfully severe as have been the reverses 
which these failures have occasioned, still 
the eyes of our people are turned to this 
frail dependance as almost their only hope. 
Strange infatuation! There seems to be 





a sort of monomania upon the subject, as 
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though an cbject so dear, so long cherished 
as the idol of their affections, could not be 
given up. And it is this idol worship 
which brings down the curse of heaven 
upon the crop. If our people would di- 
vide their attention among the different 
products of the soil, according to their re- 
spective claims, and give to the wheat crop 
its appropriate place in their regards, our 
word for it, they would reap the reward of 
their obedienve to the laws of nature, and 
of nature’s God. For years and years, 
they have been smarting under the inflic- 
tions of the penalty affixed to a transgres- 
sion of these laws, and yet, how little have 
they profited! Although made to groan 
under their disappointments, and brought, 
in many instances, to the very verge of des- 
titution, they have hardened their hearts, 
and refused to turn from the error of their 
ways. Truly, they are a perverse genera- 
tion, and they are made to eat of the fruit 
of their own doings: “Having eyes, they 
see not,” &c. Whenever they are brought 
to that point, that they are willing to loose 
the wheat crop, in their own estimation, 
“then will they find it’—then will they 
reap @ far richer wheat harvest than they 
do now. 

This mania, as we said, has pervaded all 
sections of the state, and the cultivators of 
lands upon which, not a kernel of wheat 
ever ought to be sown, have caught it, and 
been carried away with it, to their cost 
When the illusion shall have passed away, 
and our farmers, shall begin to consider 
their ways, we may hope for better times 
fo come. 

The reason why?—We asked Mr. B. 
how he accounted for the fact, that there 
was less complaint of injury to the wheat 
crop from rust the present year, in Monroe 
Co, than in almost any other county in the 
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and that was the condition requiring him 
to put in a hundred acres of wheat every 
year. There was so much uncertainty at- 
tached t> the wheat crop, he said, that he 
regarded that clause in the contract as a 
most unfortunate one. Judging from the 
results of past experience, it was very un- 
certain whether he would be permitted to 
reap the reward of his labor, if he went to 
the expense of putting in a crop, and to 
be subjected to such expense, and then 
lose it all, was enough to ruin a man with 
small means. And yet, that is a good 
wheat farm. 

Wool growing.—Mr. Tyler said, that the 
farm was to be stocked, to a considerable 
extent, with sheep, and upon this branch 
of husbandry he seemed to rely with more 
confidence. He said that all that was nec- 
essary to success in it, was an acquaintance 
with the nature and diseases of the sheep, 
and proper care and treatment. He said 
his predecessor, through ignorance, or want 
of proper care, or both, had reduced the 
flock on the farm from about four hundred, 
to about seventy; but that since he had 
charge of it, some two years we think, he 
had raised it from seventy to more than 
two hundred. He said that through care- 
lessness and inattention, in letting the bucks 
run, when they should be confined, the in- 
crease was frequently lost. This was an 
unnecessary loss. By proper attention in 
this respect, almost every lamb might be 
saved. 

A new kind of spring wheat.—Picking 
up a Sheboygan paper at Jonesville we 
noticed sn account of a new kind of spring 
wheat, which has been introduced into 
that neighborhood. The heads are repre- 
sented as very large, and the kernel as 
one third larger than the kernels of ordin- 
ary wheat, and the straw, instead of being 


state, especially, as that was the county of|a hollow tube, is filled with pith. The in- 


all others in which the crop would be most 
liable to such a calamnity. He replied, 
that it had been quite a remarkable season 
there, neither too much rain, nor too much 
dry weather, the season throughout, being 
admirably adapted to the healthy growth 
and maturity of the crop. 


Sensible-—A little North of Hillsdale, 


dividual who introduced it there, procured 
it from a man in the state of New York, 
who extracted the seed from the crop of a 
wild goose. 

The tap root of red clover—tIn conver- 


sation with A. C. Holt, Esq. of Hillsdale, 
upon the subject of clovering, he remarked 
that Mr. Cyrus Beckwith, in digging a cel- 


and close by the village, is a beautiful farm |lar drain, traced the tap root of a clover 


with some three hundred acres under im- 
provement, belonging we think, to a Mr. 
Blackmar, ii the state of New York. The 
man who works it on shares, Mr. Tyler, re- 
marked to us, that there was but one con- 


plant ten feet down into the earth. It is 
thus, that this fertilizing plant penetrates 
its way downwards into the earth, in search 
of the mineral elements, which are to be 
found there, and which it drinks in and 





dition in his contract, which he regretted, |brings up to be incorporated in its organi- 


SS eis 
zation, and which, upon the clover being 
turned under, becomes incorporated with 
the surface soil, together with the organic 
matter, which has been drawn from the at- 
mosphere. 

Handsome plowing.—We witnessed a 
specimen of as handsome plowing as we 
ever saw, upon the farm of R. Nims Esq, 
at Monroe. The field was in clover, which 
was turned under, the plow being set about 
ten inches deep, and the furrows being 
straight, and left at an angle of. about for- 
ty-five degrees, so that the harrow might 
have a chance to do its perfect work. 


There is a science in plowing upon which 
our farmers generally, would do well to 
take lessons. This running over land with 
the plow, as many are in the habit of doing, 
is a bootless business. 


The Weevil—While at Monroe, Mr. 
Nims, of whom we have before spoken, re- 
marked, that the weevil had made its ap- 
pearance jn the wheat in that neighbor- 
hood. From a large mow he drew out sev- 
eral handfuls of wheat, and upon shelling 
the heads, several small yellow maggots 
came out with the kernels. The kernels 
of wheat in the heads affected with the 
weevil, are uniformly shrunk, 

This new enemy, (new to Michigan) has 
been marching Westward through the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
for several seasons, and has at last arrived 
among us, and the probability is, that by 
another season it will maké a heavy drafi 
upon our wheat crop, and if it do not take 
the lion’s share, we may think ourselves 
mercifully dealt with. We mentioned that 
several heads of wheat were left at our 
office about harvest time, which were in- 
fested with this pest. The maggots wero 
much more numerous in those heads, than 
in those shewn us by Mr. Nims. Word 
was also left at the same time, (we being 
absent) that much wheat in the same 
neighborhood was thus affected; but where 
the neighborhood is located, we did not 
learn. It really seems as though there 
was to be no end to the calamnities which 
are to befall this devoted plant. 

Drouth at the Hast-—We have before 
spoken of the severe drouth in New En- 
gland, as represented by persons from that 
section of country. The accounts we have 
given, are confirmed by a gentleman just 
returned from the East, and he says, that 
most parts of the state of New York have 
suffered quite as much from the same cause. 





The potatoe crop, particularly has’ been 
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nearly cut-off. . He says, that potatoes set 
before him in Jefferson Co. N. York, were 
not Jarger than robins’ eggs, and that it 
took forty hills to make a meal for a fami- 

. He thinks a profitable business might 
be made in transporting potatoes from this 
section thitherward. The oat crop there 
has also suffered much. 





The Fair—Inquiries Answered. 

As inqsiries have been repeatedly made 
in reference to the steps to be taken in pre- 
senting the claims of field crops for premi- 
ums at the State Fair, we would simply 
state, that all that is necessary, is to sub- 
ject them to measurement, or weight, as 
the case may be, and have the same duly 
attested, by affidavit of the producer, before 
any justice of the peace. 

In the case of unharvested crops, it is 
sufficient to gather a small portion, (a fair 
sample) subject it to measurement, or 
weight, and estimate the whole accordingly. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Shrunk Wheat. 
Ep. Micon. Farmer. Dear Sir:—Ob- 


serving an inquiry in No. 16 of the Far- 
mer, by Horace Welch, concerning the pro- 
priety or safety of sowing shrunk wheat, I 
confidently expected to find an answer in 
No. 17 from some of your numerous and 
intelligent correspondents. That question 
I have heard asked repeatedly within the 
last two weeks, and my answer is that good 
plump wheat does not always produce its 
like,—call it chess if you please. 
To those who make the inquiry of you, 
I will answer, in absence of one better qual- 
ified, yes, shrunk wheat will grow, and it is 
good seed. 
Whoever may remember the harvest in 
Western New York in 1827 will answer, it 
was nearly a total failure, occasioned by the 
rust. I think I cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted when I assert that in the whole of 
the 7th and 8th senatorial districts there 
was not sufficient plump wheat for seed, 
consequently, farmers were compelled from 
necessity to sow shrunk wheat, much of it 
not weighing more than oats; the following 
year demonstrating not only that shrunk 
wheat will grow, but produce a plump ber- 
o> Again, in 1844 in this part of Washte- 

naw county, wheat was nearly a total fail- 
mre, many fields yielding scarcely the seed 
that had been sowed, some three bushels 
yperacre, and even that badly shrank, be. 
sides hundreds of acres absolutely worth - 
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year, also, [ was compelled to sow shrunk 
wheat, as well as most of my neighbors ; 
the result was that Washtenaw count y Was 
never blessed with a better crop of wheat 
than 1845, as regards either quality or 
quantity. 

Between this date and the 20th instant 
I shall sow, Providence permitting, about 
forty acres of wheat, half - Mediterranean, 
weighing 62 Ibs. to the bushel; the other 
flint, badly shrunk, and weighing 55 Ibs.— 
The wheat I shall clean thoroughly with a 
Wm. B. Ledyard, Plymouth Mill, the best 
I know of, from chess and cockle, for both 
will grow, then harrow and cultivate, and 
shall look with confidence in 1850 to be 
richly rewarded for all my sweat and toil. 
Of the different varieties of wheat grown 
in this region, the Mediterranean wears the 
bell. This season some fields have averag- 
ed 20 bushels per acre and upwards, some 
less; of weight, from 62 to 66 lbs. Grass 
was good, and hay secured in fine condi- 
tion. Oats rather light. Corn abundant, 
and generally beyond the reach of frost. | 
Potatoes excellent and as yet no indication | 


of rot. A. D 
Sharon, Mich. Sept. 6, 1849. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 
Long Wooled Sheep. 

Mr. B. Batenam.—I ought to be able 
from long practice, to answer the queries 
of some of your correspondents, but I feel 
rather incompetent to the task. 

My experience has satisfied me that the 
South Downs and improved Leicesters or 
Bakewell sheep, are the most valuable yet 
known; they are the best for mutton, and 
produce good fleeces, fine and strong enough | 
for domestic purposes, and sell for about | 
the same as No. 2 Merino wool. 

The Leicester are calculated for rich, lev- 
el, old pastures, where they will do well 
and be very large and handsome. 

The South Downs are fit for all situa- 
tions, have remarkable good constitutions, 
require butdittle attention to be kept clean, 
will thrive and do well in rough pastures, 
woods or mountains—they brouse more | 
than others, and thus clean and benefit the 
pastures, they generally have twins and 
will raise them well; their mutton sells rea- | 
dily and for more money in Cincinnati mar- | 
ket. Many gentlemen are now getting! 
small flocks of this breed for the supply of | 
the best meat, for their own establishments. 

The price of each breed, of pure bk od | 
buck lambs $10 each and the same for ewe 
lambs, if a pair is taken; older ewes from 
$15 to $20 each, according to quality. If 
any of your friends should wish more par- 
ticulars, request them to address me. 

Yours respectfully, 
Grorce Situ. 
Vienna Cross Roads, Clark Co. 
P. S—If W. A. Douglass is desirous of 























less, being a solid masa of chess. That 





getting a large breed of sheep, I think he 


cannot procure full blooded Leicesters un- 
der 20 or $25 each; and, if economy is an 
object, | would recommend him to get fine 
$—j and | graded ewes, that have been 
raised from fine common or Merino ewes 
by a full blooded Leicester, and then cross 
these with the best full blooded Leicester 
he can get. On this plan he would soon 
get a good breed of mutton sheep, with as 
much length of wool as is desirable for 
the generality of our farmers. In such 
case, I vould procure them for him if he 
wished it, and will write me or see me. 

A friend of mine has been to England, 
and remained there about a year, and pro- 
cured the best Leicesters known. I think 
if the Cotswold breed had been superior to 
the Leicester, he would have got them. I 
consider them a coarse inferior sheep com- 
pared to the improved Leicester. 





YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Counsels for the young.—Never be cast 
down by trifles. If a spider break his 
thread twenty times, twenty times will he 
mend it again. Make up your minds to do 
a thing, and you will do it. Fear not, if a 


'trouble comes upon you, keep up your spir- 


its, though the day be a dark one. 

If the sun is going down, look up to the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eye 
on Heaven. With God’s presence, and 
God’s promises, a man ora child may be 
cheerful. 

Mind what you run after. Never be eon- 
tent with a bubble that will burst, or fire- 
wood that will end in smoke and darkness. 
Get that which you can keep, and which is 
worth keeping. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. An- 
ger will come, but resist it strongly. A 
spark may set a house on fire. A fit of 
passion may give you cause to mourn all 
the days of your life. Never revenge an 
injury. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
and make him your friend. You may not 
win him over at once, but try again. Let 
one kindness be followed by another, till 
you have compassed your end. By lit. 
tle and little, great things are completed; 
and so repeated kindness will soften the 


| heart of stone. 


Whatever you do, do it a A 
boy that is whipped to school never learns 
his lessons well. A man that is compelled 
to work, cares not how badly it is perform- 
ed. He that pulls off his coat cheerfully, 
strips up his sleeves in earnest, and sings 
while he works is the man for me. 

Evil thoughts are worse enemies than 
lions and tigers; for we can keep out of the 
way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts win 
their way every where. The cup that is full 
will hold no more; keep your heads 


full of thoughts, that bad thoughts. 


may find no room to enter.—Am. Cabunet. 


A man’s reputation has been very aptly 
compared to a sheet of white paper; if it 
be once blotted, it can hardly ever be made 
look as white as before. 
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Letter from Hon. John M. Lamb. 
The author of the following letter is well 
known as having acted a prominent part in 
the politics of our State for the last few 
years, and he is known too, as a man of 
“close observation.” 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Transmutation. 
Darvex, Largzer Co., Aug. 21, 1849. 
Me. Isnam:—vbserving that you take 
the position in regard to the transmutation 
of wheat to chess, which I have been com- 
pelled to, despite the arguments of scienti- 
fie writers and the assertions of many of 
my acquaintances, I have thought, per- 
haps, I might afford you “aid and com- 
fort” by way of giving you my own expe- 
rience: still, from your easy, independent 
way of writing, one would be led to think, 
that you were as little in need of advice or 
information as “Old Zack” was while fight- 
ing the Mexicans, and that you were as per- 
fectly “at home” in the matter as he was 
while sitting on ‘Old Whitey” in the vicini- 
ty of Bragg’s Battery at the battle of Bue- 
ma Vista. Now, I don’t want your scienti- 
fie correspondents to imagine that I think 
them Mexicans—-no such thing—science I 
admire, and the works of scientific writers 
I like toread: But to the experience.— 
Two years ago this fall, I put in to wheat 
a good summer fallow (third crop on the 
same land) clear and in good order, with 
plean seed; the wheatcame up, looked well, 
and during the fall got a heavy growth.— 
fn the winter, we hada rain and sleet, 
which froge solid from the roots until it 
nearly or quite covered the top of the 
young wheat; after it had frozen hard for 
two or three days, a snow fell which held 
the wheat in its frozen condition until well 
toward spring. After it had well thaw- 
ed out in the spring, and the ground had 
become settled, much complaint was made 
of winter-kill among wheat; I examined 
mine; the most rolling part of the field I 
found uninjured; where it was more flat, 
the wheat “looked hard,” but still, there 
appeared to be some life. Where the field 
was quite level, or a little dishing, nothing 
was to be found but dead wheat, dead 
enough, I tell you. The field contained 
twenty-five acres of good land, of dry, mel- 
low soil. Now, I kept a good “look out” 
and observed clearly the progress of this 
field of wheat during its growth, until it 
was harvested. In that part of the field 
where. the wheat appeared uninjured in 
the spring, Thad a good crop of clean wheat ; 
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hurt, it began, after a few days, to start, 
and had the appearance of coming too, so 
as to be something, and so it was, the very 
best crop of clean chess I ever raised.— 
Where the wheat was entirely killed in the 
spring, the ground remained bare. Now, 
if you can gather anything from the above 
facts, which will be of service, I shall con. 
sider myself fully paid for the trouble of 
writing these few lines. 

Some of your correspondents seem to 
think that you are working an injury to the 
farmer by the advocacy of the doctrine of 
transmutation, but if they will rightly think 
of the matter, it is not so; for I have yet 
to learn, that your doctrine teaches, that 
chess will not grow if sown, although I 
have heard men take this position, but this 
too, my experience proves to be a fallacy: 
that chess will produce chessall who know 
anything about it know. That wheat. will 
produce chess, under certain circumstan- 
ces and conditions, I am as well satisfied as 
I can be with the scientific world opposing 
the doctrine. But facts are stubborn things. 
Truth is mighty and will prevail. Hoping 
to see something of science by you, arraign- 
ed on this side of the argument. 

I am yours, &c., : 
Joun M. Lamp. 
P.S. Ihave had wheat on the same 
field this year—sowed clean seed, got clean 
wheat. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Physical Education. 
NUMBER TWO. 

Now it-is as certain that every child in 
the state may be possessed of a good and 
correct knowledge of physiology, as it is 
that they can acquire a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. 

Our common school, the Peoples’ Sem- 
inary, must be the agency through which 
to accomplish this great achievement. It 
may be made, in every sense an adequate 
agency. It is, in fact, the only instrumen- 
tality through which the entire mass of: 
children in our rising commonwealth, are 
to be instructed in this, as well as in all 
other necessary branches of- essential edu- 
cation. All the older classes in our schools 
should have daily instruction in this im- 
portant branch, and no teacher should be 
considered well qualified to teach, who does 
nat well understand its leading principles; 
and who cannot communicate this knowl- 
edge, in a familiar manner to his pupils. 

A thorough knowledge of physiology 
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thousands to the state. Crime would be 
reduced forty per cent. Gocd men may 
labor forever for the moral renovation of 
the race; ministers of Christ, may search 
the world over, and preach the gospel to 
every creature; but so long as ignorance, 
dark as Egyptian night, of our physical na- 
ture, and the laws of health, so universally 
prevails, and covers the land as with a pall: 
their benevolent, and laborious efforts, | 
fear will prove, to a great extent, fruitless. 

Would to Heaven that upon the brilliant 
concave above us were written, in letters of 
fire, out-shining and eternally-enduring, 
these principles: Sickness and disease are 
the penalty attached to the violation of 
Gods laws impressed upon the human con- 
stitution: Moral evils, are as certainly the 
fruits of a corrupt and diseased constitu- 
tion, as physical ills are the result of im- 
moral indulgences. Thorough and univer- 
sal education, is asure remedy forall. The 
common school system is the great basis 
upon which to rear this grand, and glorious 
superstructure. 

I put it then to the leading spirits—the 
governing minds in society, those who aré 
looked up to as guides in carrying forward 
measures for the improvement of the race; 
is not here a vast, a whole..work to do? 
And who are the men to put this great 
lever in motion that will move and elevate the 
world? You who have influence, and means; 
you who guard the spiritual interests of so- 
ciety; you who make the rules by which 
civilized society is guided upward, or borne 
down the tidal current of degeneracy; will 
you move forward, at once in the great pro- 
ject ? 

The future of our ancestors is upon us. 
Our character is a testimonial of their en- 
lighted efforts. Our fature is within the 
womb of time; and the character of the 
next generation, will be the testimony by 
which posterity will adjudicate upon our ef- 
forts. Cuas. Bers. 

Burr Oak, August, 1849. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Farmers’ Exchange. 
Mount Ciemens, Aug. 29th, 1849. 

Mr. Evrror:—I notice 4 paragraph in 
the Michigan Farmey containing a compli- 
ment to a public house then fitting up in 
this village, which compliment I have ta- 
ken to myself, as there is no other public 
house in building or in progress. of repairs 
in Mt. Clemens. My thanks to you, sir, for 
the favor you have conferred on me, and 
also to the unknown author of that compli- 











where wheat appeared a good deal 


among all classes, would save annually, 


ment, 








” My'ho se is now ready for the reception 
of visitors, and offered to the Farmers. of 
county as their place of Exchange, 
where I should be most happy to see them 
at any time, and hope you will condescend 
to favor me with a call when you make 
tour through these parts, when I shall 
endeavour to make you most comfortable, 
free of charge. We have no rail roads on 
which to tender you a free passage, we have 
liberal farmers among us and some 
mechanics who I have no doubt can af- 
ford you a passage on the steamer Albion, 
or stage fare; and we hope to have a canal 
in operation by and by. 

I had given orders for the lettering of my 
sign or I would have adopted the title of 
“Farmers’ Exchange” for my house. I 
will however provide a register for the ac- 


comodation .of the farmers when they shall 
ize into an association, and record their 
offers at a fee of five cents for twelve lines 
of eight words each, and in proportion to 
the value of the property offered, and a 
neat little sign lettered in gold “ Farmer’s 
Exchange” set up over the desk inside the 
the house. 
Please to remember the American Hotel 
when you come this way. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. Conner. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Inquiries about Draining, Kc. 

Mr. Eprror:—In your Notes by the 
Way, in a conversation with E. A. Brush, 
Esq., in relation to draining, let me have 
some of his experience in regard to the dif- 
ference of durability of faggots and rails. 
I should think that good rails would last 
30 or 40 years, good tiles 90 or 100 years. 
Merely the surface sod turned over and 
formed into a wedge, has been found to 
last 16 or 20 years in Scotland. 

T have a swamp, of 5 or 6 acres, in the 
middle of land, I am just now clearing-off, 
and I ht to use the buts of the brush, 
which will be from 3 to 6 inches through, 
to fill nry drains. This swamp is like atea 
saucer, about6 feet below the level on all 
sides, with very gently sloping banks, and 
is generally dry in summer. For want of 
a fall, I shall sink a well down to the gravel 
(about 10 feet) and fill with foys. From 
the flow of water in my well, I should think 
that it would lead away a mill race. If I 
succeed, I will probably let you know the 
result. I should like a little information as 
soon as possible. 

I am, with respect, 
J. McAxsister. 

Rerpty—Mr. Brush has not lived long 
enough to know, from his own experience 
and observation, the difference in durability 
between faggots and rails. In saying, that 
drains thus constructed would last at least 
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bounds, our object being to show how 
much cheaper and better such drains are 
than open ones, even should they last no 
more than fifteen years, and we might 
have said, no more than ten years. Mr. 
Brush has made use of basswood rails, a 
kind of timber, which is nearly worthless 
for any other purpose, but which lasts a 
long time (he does not know how long) 
thus buried in the earth. 

We hope Mr. McA. will fulfil his prom- 
ise, should he be successful in his interest- 
ing project. If he succeeds, he will opefi 
anew era in the art of draining at the 
West, and many, we trust, will profit by the 
expedient.— Ep. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 














Cheap Pleasures. 

Did you ever study the cheapness of 
some pleasures? Do you know how little 
it takes to make a multitude happy ?— 
Such trifles as a penny, a word, ora smile 
do the work. ‘There are two or three boys 
passing along—give them each a chestnut, 
and how smiling they look! they will not 
be cross for some time. A poor widow 
lives in the neighborhood, who is the moth- 
er of half a dozen children; send them 
half a peck of sweet apples, and they will 
all be happy. <A child has lost his arrow, 
the world to him—and he mourns sadly; 
help him find it, or make him another, and 
how quickly will the sun shine upon his 
sober face. A boy has as much as he can 
do to pile up a load of wood; assist him a 
few moments, or speak a pleasant word to 
him, and he forgets his toils and works 
away without minding it. An apprentice 
has broken a mug, or cut the vest too large, 
or slightly injured a piece of work ; say, 
“you scoundrel,” and he feels miserable; 
but remark, “I am sorry,” and he will try 
to do better. You employ a man—pay 
him cheerfully, and speak a pleasant word 
to him, and he leaves your house with a 
contented heart, to light up his own hearth 
with smiles of gladness As you pass 
along the street, you meet a familiar face, 
say “good morning,” as though you felt 
happy, and it will work admirably in the 
heart of your neighbor. 

Pleasure is cheap—who will not bestow 
it liberally? If there are smiles, sunshine 
and flowers all about us, let us not grasp 
them with a miser’s fist and lock them up 
in our hearts. No, Rather let us take 
them and scatter them about us, in the cot 
or to the widow, among the groups of chil- 
dren in the crowded mart, where men of 
business congregate, in our families and 
every where. We can make the wretched 
happy; the discontented cheerful; the af- 
flicted resigned; at an exceedingly cheap 
rate. Who will refuse to do it? 

A life of duty isthe only cheerful life— 
forall joy springs from the affections; and 








fifteen‘years, we intended to keep within’ 


it is the great law of nature, that without 


285, 
good deeds, all good affection dies, and the 
heart becomes utterly desolate. The ex- 
ternal world then loses all its beauty; poe- 
try fades away from the earth; for what is 
poetry, but the reflection of all pure and 
sweet, all high and holy thoughts? 











Country Life. alk 

How often do we hear country ladies be- 
wailing their lot, complaining of the monot- 
ony of a country life, and envying the des- 
tiny of such of their acquaintance as live 
in the turmoil and excitement of a town! 
Would our fair readers but explore the 
rich treasures of rational and pure enjoy- 
ment that are so profusely scattered around 
a country house, they would be more apt 
to condole with them than envy their sis- 
ters of thecity. Our object, in these pages, 
will be to awaken in your minds an interest 
in the various works of nature, so thickly 
strown around you; to direct your attention 
to the birds, which build their nest, and sing 
their varied songs of love and joy, in every 
tree, and bush, and shrub; to the flowers, 
which deck with their thonsand hues the 
sunny bank and the fertile meadows, the 
parched heath and the rippling brook; and, 
above all, to teach your thoughts to accend 
from the admiration of the creature to the 
contemplation of the Creator, and in all 
your observation of the work of nature, 
“to look through nature up to natur’s 
God.” 

Each season has its glories and wonders, 
First comes Spring. Animated by hergeni- 
al breath, the whole face of nature changes; 
that which is now wrapped in gloom and 
sleep of winter, will soon awake to renewed 
life and vigor, and all this will take place at 
first slowly and gradually. Now then, is 
the time to commence your observations, 
before the multiplicity of objects distracts 
your attention and bewilders your ideas. 
You must acquire a habit of observing; not 
merely of looking and of seeing, but of inti- 
mately, narrowly observing; for be assured 
that an observant Polyphemus, with his sol- 
itary eye, obtains far more information m 
one day than an unobservant Argus, with 
his hundered eyes, in a whole month. It 
is surprising how yourinterest in your dai- 
ly walks will be increased, when you have 
gained an insight into the history, the uses, 
and the various objects which you meet 
with. No walk, at least no country walk, 
can be devoid of interest to a mind desirous 
of acquiring information. You will ever be 
meeting something new to excite your ad- 
miration, ever falling in with sagt 
fresh, to impart instruction and to affor 
amusement. These country walks will 
give vigor to the mind, and health to the 
body ; that which before was too frequently 
looked upon as a toil, will now be regarded 
as a pleasure; you will often be induced to 
take exercise in the open air, and the res- 
ult will be a buoyancy of a and a 
lightness of heart, and cheerfulness of tem- 
per, which all your poor amusements, and 
all your previous formal walks had failed 





to produce.— Plough, Loom, and Amit. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Yor, Sept. 3, 1849. 

The National, of Paris, states that Gar- 
ibaldi had reached Venice in safety. This 
statement is confirmed from other sources 
worthy of credit. 

The Grand Jury of Saratoga, have found 
a bill of indictment against John Talmadge 
for murder, by placing obstructions on the 
track of the Rensselaer and Saratoga rail- 
toad, whereby Dodge, an engineer, was 
killed. 





Crxetrwatt, Sept. 3—5 p. wn. 

Board of Health report 6,458 deaths 
from May to August 20, of which 4,114 
were of cholera. This mortality is estima- 
ted equal to one in fifteen of the popula- 
tion. 

Doct: Harrison, Professsor in the Ohio 
Medical College, died of cholera yesterday 
morning. He was attacked the previous af- 


ternoon 
Sr. Louis; Sept. 3d. 

A letter received in this city from Round 
island, niidway between New Orleans and 
Mobile, dated August 12th, which says, a 
thousand.men connected with the secret ex- 

ision had arrived there and would sail on 
the steamship————,on the 20th of 
August, for an island 100 miles distant from 
Vera Cruz. The writer is a member of the 
expedition, dnd he thinks Sierra Madre is 
the ultimate place of destination. He ex- 
pects 25,000 men will rendezvous at a point 
néat Vera Cruz, from different sea-ports in 
ile United States. 

The weather is cold—business dull. A 
os fight and several riots came off yester- 

y. 

Arrival of the Steamship Europa. 
Sr. Jounsy Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1849. 

Latest intelligence from Hungary within 
our teach, is embraced in advices froni Vi- 
ena to 26th ult. The news from that quar- 
ter continues blind and unsatisfactory, and 
full of contradictions as ever. The Wei- 
mer Zeitung publishes what it calls an ex- 
planation of the manner in which Geo;- 
gey’s surrender was brought about. 

The London News says it is the general 
belief that Georgey surrendered his army 
to Paskiewitch, on a pledge being given by 
the Russian commander, that his master 
the Czar, would guaranty the independ- 
ence of Hungary. The latest intelligence 
contains nothing to raise a doubt that 
Klepka still holds ion of Comorn. 
By one account, the Magyars had obtained 
some advantage. 

The Ban Jellachich, had arrived at Tran- 
sylvania. He is stated to have met no op- 
position on the way, and to have found the 
roads covered with arms and warlike stores 
that had been abandoned by the Magyars. 

Bem and Georgey, being surrounded by 
Luders, left their troops, and managed to 


According to the Wanderer, the decision 


of the E concerning the surrendered 
core of eager, is, that they be partly 
in the Imperial ranks, and partly 
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dismissed to their homes; and that the offi- 
cers be Submitted to trial. 

Accounts from Perth state that it had 
been rumored that Kossuth had been cap- 
tured on the frontier of Wallachia; another 
account still, from Turkey, assures us Bem 
and Kossuth had arrived from Adrianople, 
where they have embarked in a British 
ship. 
The letter from Georgey to Klepka, di- 
recting the surrender of Comorn, assigns 
no reasons for his course, other than that 
he had become convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of their cause, and he wished to give 

ace to his country, the only expedient to 
las his country from utter perdition. 
letter from Kossuth before he knew of the 
surrender of Georgey, said by Austrian au- 
thority to have been found, contains a frank 
admission that the Magyar cause was. irre- 
trievably lost. 

The Russian minister in Paris, in a for- 
mal note, has given assurance to the French 
Government that the Emperor has not ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement in view, but that he 
will retire with his army as soon as the Hun- 
garians have laid down thcir arms. 

Later from Hungary! 
Lonpoy, Sept. 1. 

Huncary.—Comorn has capitulated.— 
The Austrian Minister of War entered the 
fortress on the 25th. The eountry is en- 
tirely evacuated by the Hungarians. Kos- 
suth is positively said to have left Raab for 
England on the 11th with the Hungarian 
crown. | 

The Cholera still lmgers in this city— 
mostly confined to the German population. 
We regret to learn also that in some farm- 
ing districts of the country it still occasion- 
ally prevails with much fatality. About 
ten days since it broke out among the la- 
borers who were employed, to the nuttber 
of 65 to 70, in harvesting and cleaning 
broom corn on the farm of J. O. B. Renick, 
Esq., 14 miles south of this city, atid thirty 
or more of their number died in the course 
of 48 hours. It has been supposed that 
eating of diseased potatoes was the cause 
of the malady; but we have seen no evi- 
dence that the potatoes were diseased, and 
we think the crowded manner of boarding 
and lodging the hands was the more prob- 
able cause.— Ohio Cultivator. 

—- —— = —— 
DETROIT & OAKLAND 


HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 
HE subscribers offer FOR SALE at their 
Nurseries, an extensive assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Creepers, Ro- 
ses, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Herbaceous Per- 
ennial Flowering Plants, Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, &c., &c., all which they offer at the lowest 
possible rates. For a more particular description, 
referance is had to our new catalogue, which will 
be furnished to all post paid applicants, or by cal- 
ling at the store of M. Howard Webster, No. 159 
Jefferson Avenue, or at the Nursery on the Bor: 
ter Farm, in rear of James A. Armstrong's rési 
dence, Springwells. Al} letters and orders addres- 
sed to us at Detroit, or at Troy, Oakland county, 
will receive immediate attention. O, respect- 




















fully solicited. HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Late Hastings, Hubbard & Davis. 
Detroit, Sept, 11, 1849. 








Flour, bbi. $4 06 
Corn, bud 40 
Oats, 23 
Rye, 37 
Barle 40 


ys 
Hogs, 100 Ibs3 50a425 


pples, bush 1,00 

otatoes, 25 
Hay, ton, 5 00a6 00 
Wool, ib 14a28 
Peas, bu, 4 1,00 
Beans, 1,00 
Beef, bbl. 6 00a7 00 
Pork, 10 50412 50 
White fish, 6 00a6 50’ 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 
Cod fist, Ib. 5a59 

Cheese, a7 


Wood, cord 2 a 25 


Salt, 1 19 

Butter, $ ; 12 
Hides, Ibe 

ides, Ib. 

Wheat, bus, a 
Hams, Ib. 10 
Onions, bu. 50a63 
Cranberries, 1 75 
Buckwheat 100Ibs. } 50 
Indian meal, ** 5 
Beef, do 2 00a2 § 
Lard, Ib. retail, 7 
Honey. 10 
Apples, dried, 104) 
Peaches, do 2 00 


Clover seed, bu. 4 59 
Herd’sgrassdo 1 





Flax do 15 








ARCADA NURSERY. 


AT THE VILUAGE OF KALAMAZOo. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has tor sale a most extensive q,. 
sortment of the best vafieties of Fruit Trees, Ving, 
‘ornamental ‘Ifees and Shrubs, Roses, Dablias, &e at his 
Nursery, in the village 0f Kalamazoo, which he wishes ,, 
sell to those wlio are desirons of provaring choice fruit o, 
ornamental Trees for fall planting. 
His trees afe tiealthy. of agen growth, and sofficien. 


ly large for transplanting: T 


e stock embraces a more ey. 


tensive variety fhan can be found iu ry Sago Nursery in 


the State, consisting of 15" varieties of 


e Apple, 110 ya. 


rieties of the Pear, 47 varieties of the Peach, 58 varieties of 
the Plum, 63 varieties of the Cherry 14 varieties of the Ap- 


ricot, 9 v»rieties of the Nectarine, 13 varieti 
roved varieties of the 
trawberry, Currants, &c. 


and all the mosta 
berry, Raspberry, 


of the Grape 
uince, Goose. 
His asscrt. 


ment of Roses consists of 80 of the choisest kinds. 
Persons wishing to pnrchase are invited to visit the Nur. 


sery, and examine the Trees 


offered for sale. The utmost 


care is taken in propagating, to ensure céfrectness, so as ty 


have the trees true to name. 


Orders sent by mail will be 


promptly attended to, and trees safely packed for distant 
A. T: PROUTY. 


transportation. ’ ; 
Kalamazoo, Sept. 1849 


ROSEBANK 





NURSERY; 


NEAR AMHERSTBURG, CANADA WEST. 
ioe proprietor has FOR SALE a most ex- 


tensive assortment of all the best varieties ot 
Fruit Trees, Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Roses, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c.,; &., 
which he will dispose of at very reduced rates, 
and as low or lower than they can be procured 


elsewhere. 


The trees ate well grown and é&ceedingly thtit- 
ty, and will, undoubtedly; give universal satis- 


faction to all purchasers. 


The stock comprises 


a greater variety than is to be found in any West- 


ern Nursery, of Apples, 


Pears, Peaches, Plums, 


Cherries; Apricots, Nectarines, Grapes, Goose- 

berries, Raspberries, Almonds; Currants, Mol- 

berries, Quinces, Strawberries, &c., &c: 
Orders can be sent by mail, or left at Wm. 


Clay’s Store, Detroit. 


Catalogues will be for. 


warded to all post-paid applicants end the trees 
will be carefully packed and delivered free of 
all charge, in Detroit, when required, # small ex- 
tra charge made for packing. 


Perséns intending to 


purchase aré in'vited tc 


visit the Nursery. A stage leaves evéry mor- 
ing from Windsor after the first trip of the Ferry 
Boat, passing the Nursery and returning at 4 


o’clock in the afternoon, 


The steamboat Arrow, 


also leaves Amherstburg for Detroit every after- 
noon at 1 o’tlock, and the steamboats Brothers 
and Seneca ply tegularly between Amherstburg 
and Detroit; fare, only 25 cts. . oe 
JAMES DOUGALL. 


Rosebank Nursery, Sept. 1, 1849. 





Detroit Nursery. 


HE Subscriber would call 
his Nursery of Fruit 


the attention of the pubic to 
Ornamental Trees ané 


Shrubbery. This nursery is situated on the Chicago tut- 
pike, about one mile from the City Hall; a convenient dis- 
tance from the city for a pleasant wal& or drive. Having 

id mach attention to the cultivation of the Pear, Cherry, 
Peach and , we can furnish fine, healthy trees of al! 
the best varieties, in quantities to suit purchasers, and « 


prices that cannot 


to give satisfaction. _S:rawberry 


plants of any of the leading varieties, can be furnished by 
the Phy J thoutend, et prices as low as at any othct 


Narsery. 


the Narsery, or at the store.of John Palu- 


Orders left af - 
er & Co, No. 108 Jeffereon Averiue, will receive attention. 
Sept. 1, 1849, "J. ©. HOLMES. 
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TRAWBERRIES. 

SALE at ROSEBANK NURSERY, 
all the best varieties of Strawberries, inclu- 
the following kinds. 
Black Prince, Hudson’s Bay, 
* Swainston’s Seedling, Hudson of Cincinnati, 

Hovey’s Seedling, Bishop’s Orange, 
Ross’ Phenix, Large Early Scarlet, 
” Red Alpine, &c., &c. 
at from 25 to 50cts. per doz., or $1 to $1 50 per 
100. Now is the time to make plantations; or- 
ders sent by mail, or left at Wm, Clay’s Store, 
Detroit, will be carefully attended to. 
OF JAMES DOUGALL. 
“Rosebank, Sept. 1, 1849. 


’ Crockery Store Re-Opened. 


MENHE subscribers, having shared largely in the 
~ patronage of the Farmers of this state, take 
re in informing them, that they are on 
hand again at their old stand on Woodward Av- 
enue, (opposite the churches, ) and have opened 
alarge stock of goods peculiarly adapted to the 
country trade, comprising a general assortment 
of Crockery, Glass Ware, Lamps, Looking 
Glasses, Brittania Ware, Table Cutlery, &c., 
&c., which they are enabled by facilities for pur- 
chasing, to seil at the very lowest rates. 
: Martner & Co. 


GREAT SALE OF FINE STOCK. 
T's Messrs BINGHAM & BROTHERS of Vermont, 
. will offer for sale, at Public Auction on the 3rd day ot 
the Michigan State Fair, to be held in Detroit in Septem- 
ber next, some splendid sp2cimens of their pure bred Meri- 
no Sheep, from American Merino Ewes, full blood, by im- 
ported French Merino Sires. ‘These sheep have been bred 
so asto produce a heavy fleece of fine, pure wvol,—tree 
from gom and all foreign substances, which will not part 
from wool readily on washing. They are strong, hardy 
and we believe they are unequalled in the United 
States fur profitable growth and shearing. If there are 
their superiors, we know not where they are to be found — 
We will also show some imported stock, or pure descended 
imported stock, both cf Cattle and Sheep, and thus en leav- 
or to contribute our share to the general interest and useful- 

ness of the show. 

We advise those wishing to purchase to wait and exam- 
ine our stock. We sell no mongrels, grades or worthless 
» We have been at great expense tv improve, an! we 

ask fair, remuncrating prices. aug 15, 


peeerow AND BUGGY RAKES—A good 
supply of both on hand and for sale at the 
agricultural warehouse, No. 30 Woodward Ave. 
corner Woodbridge st by T. S. SPRAGUE, 


(sR ia Nica 
Wheeler’s Patent Iniproved Portable 
RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, 


A 
OVERSHOT THRESHERS & SEPARATORS. 


F. F. Parker & Brother, Derroit, 

Agents for the State of Michigan. 
We do not hesivate to commend these Horse 
Powers to Farmers, Mechanics, and others desir- 
ing such machines as being the most convenient, 

and superior to any others now in use. 

The power itself occupies very little space, and 
is ted wholly, if desired, by the weight ot 
the horse ; the Power being placed at an angle 
of ten or fifteen degrees only, according to the 
weight of the horse, which is found sufficient for 
threshing se = depen Pega’ &e. ae _ 
comparatively and portable, and can readily 
be handled by a men, and used on any common 
threshing floor, thereby securing ease and sa‘ety 
to both man and beast during stormy weather. 
The moving parts are very simple, as sufficient 
speed for all purposes is obtained with one shaft, 
without gearing, thus avoiding a great amount of 
friction which is unavoidable in most other ma- 
chines in “re Tes Teas ore in many 
tespects,and has several importantadvan s over 
most others. By having an overshot pelleder, it 
admits of a level feeding table, and the person 
feeding it stands erect, also has control of the 
horse, and by means of a brake, the er can 
easily be checked or stopped by him with perfect 
the ten avoiding accidents. _ By 


thereby oft 
vershot motion, all hard substances are pre- 
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and thrown out—not an in- 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


stance being known of such an accident. By 
this machine the grain is not scattered, but 
thrown upon the floor within three feet of it, and 
admits a Separator to be attached sufficiently high 
from the floor for all the grain to fall through it, 
while the straw is carried quite over in good con- 
dition for binding—the straw not being cut or 
grain broken. The cylinder is considerably less 
in diameter than most machines in use, and has 
oaly about one third as many spikes, but double 
the numberin the concave, which admits of great- 
er speed with the same power. It is also several 
inches longer, which gives ample room for feed- 
ing itto much better advantage. The Separator 
has been sold with each Thresher, and is consid- 
ered iadispensable, as it makes a perfect separa- 
tion of the straw and grain, leaving the latter in 
the best possible condition for the fanning mill. 
Three men, with a single Power, can thresh 75 
to 100 bushels of wheat or rye, or four men, with 
a double power, 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or 
rye, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat 
per day; and with fanning mill attached to the 
Power, and one man to attend it, the grain can 
be cleaned for market at the same time. 

They can be takea apart aud packed very com- 
pactly, and forwarded to any distance by canal, 
railroad or wagon. The single Power, with 
Thresher, Separator, etc., weighs nearly 1100 
Ibs.; the double Power, with the other apparatus 
complete, weighs nearly 1700 lbs. 

We have a great number of recommendations 
of these Horse Powers, from persons using them, 
sufficient to satisfy the minds of those wishing to 
purchase. They are warranted to do execution 
according to the foregoing statements. 

_ For sale at our Agricultural Warehouse in this 


city. 
July 6, 1849. F. F, PARKER & BRO. 
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ATENT PREMIUM PUMPS.—The sub 
scribers have just received an assortment of 
these celebrated pumps for wells and cisterns, 
For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed 
store, by T. 8S. SPRAGUE, 
June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 


LASTER—PLASTER—Plaster for sale by the tou or 
single barrel, at very low prices, by 

T, S. SPRAGUE, 
£0 Woodward avenue 





August 1 





1 teres: & Emersons Patent Rotaty Churns, 
The Celebrated Atmospheric Churns, 

Kendall’s Cylindrical Chtrns, 

Common Dash Charns, &c. &. for sale low at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, by 

August 1 T.8. SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward ave. 


OCK SALT.— 
This salt is as hard as alum, and is the best known. 





It comes in latge lumps and is the most suitable and econo- 


mical kind for stock. It may be placed on the ground in the b 


open field, where it wiil be exposed for years to the weather 
with but little waste. It is the best kind to put ina sack, 
manger or trough, to be licked by horses, cattle or sheep, as 
they may desire. By this means the <tock never get excess 
nor suffer dying from its use. For sale by 

August 1 SPRAGUE & CO., 30 Woodward ave. 


EVOLVING HORSE RAKES of the best _menufac- 





ture and patern, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 
load Store, by T/s. SPR b 


and Seed Store, by 
Aogust 1 


30 Weodward Avenue. 
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REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 

DETROIT and LANSING, Michigan... 

HE undersigned have unequalled facilities for the pur- 

chase an! sale of Real Estate, the payment of Taxes, 
reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes, the purchase of fands at 
Tax Sales, the examination of Titles, the Entry of State or 
Government Lands, the examipation and platting of Lands, 
leasing city and village property, and collecting Bends, Mort- 
gages, and other evidences of debt; the parchase and sale 
of go State Liabilities, &e. 

They have careful and trustworthy Agents at the princi- 
pal places in Ohie, Indiana, tilinois, Wiscensin, a1.d lowa, 
and in each of the organi~ed Counties of this State, and 
have also township plats of nearly all the towns of the State. 

May 15, 1849. MACY & DRIGCB, 
dala, PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 

; T. S. SPRAGUE, 
april23 Agent for the Manufaeturers. 
No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner Woodbrid re street. 
PPIRESHING MACHINEE— 7. 
. Hal's Threshing Machines, Horse Powers and Separa- 


tors, 
Townsend’s do lo do do—improved. 
Merrill's do do do do de 


These machines are all of improve! construction, and 
will be warranted to give satisfaction. ‘Those wishing to 
purchase would do well to call and examine for themselves, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

August 1 T. &. SPRAGUE, 30 Woodward ave. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


Horse Power Threshing Machines 
AND SEPARATORS. 


FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER, 


HE subscriber is Agent for Michigan for several 

kinds of the above Machines. The most of the 
machines which we are prepared to contract for, are 
well known throughout the State by all our farmers, and 
are not a new thing that they will bo required to try and 
test before they are satisfied that it is a good one. CUur 
Machines will be sold on the most liberal terms, and refer~ 
ences will be given te nearly all the heavy farmers in this 
State sf required, as to their practical atility. We are now 
prepared to contract any nomber of Machines, and of vations 
sizes, from one to six horse power. 


We are also prepared to sell at low rates 
HULLERS AND CLEANERS, 
for cleaning all kinds of grain, clever and other seeds, of 
the most improved kind. In selecting for this market, 
machines of the above description, we have been very care- 
ful, after visiting the various manufactories and examining 
the various patents, to select none but the very best Ma- 
chines that are made in the United States, No catch-pen- 
ny affair, because, it is recommended highly in certificates, 
wil] be brought to this market, nor be offered to the Michi- 
gan farmers by the subscribers. On the contrary our cus- 
tomers may rely upon our Machines as being the very best 


that can be found. 
For sale at T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
Agricultural Warehouse, 
Detroit June 8, 1849 No. W Woodward Avenxe. 
FLAX SEED. 
fee and the higest market price paid for Flax 
Seed, delivered at the Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store of T. 8. SPRAGUE, 
June 13, 1849. 30, Woodward Avenue. 


STOVES AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


\VHE subscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 
terms, a general assortment of Stoves, tin, 
copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also an assortment of agricultural im- 
plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, scyths, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, scrapers, forks,—churns (at- 

mosphere, ) wash boards, &e. &c. 

D. O. & W. PENFIELD. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 

Plows, harrows, hay, straw and manure forks, 
shovels and spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass scythes, snaths and cradles, road 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw eutters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns, well wheels, corn knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &c. &c. of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale or re- 
tail, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
T. 5. BPRAGUE, 

30 Woodward Ave. 











y 
June 1, 1849. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
A Fresh and general assottment of warranted 
garden va oa for sale by the package or pa- 
per, at the agticultural warehouse and seed store, 
y T. 8S. SPRAGUE, 
June 1, 1849. 


3X Woodward Ave. 
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Garden and Field Statics. 
HE subscriber is now manufacturing end 

_ offer for sale Roliers made 
various sizes, for gardens, fields or Highways. 
For sale at the Agricultaral Warehouse and 


seed store T,.S. SPRAGUE. 
Jane 8, seh. 1009. No. 30, Woodward Avenne. 


. MARTIN’S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTY PES. 


ADIES and gentlemen are invited to call 
and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
to the weather. 
ome in the Odd Fellows’ Hal!, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. 


-_ Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 
SEED STORE. 


Ss: SPRAGUE. dealer in Agricultural and 
« Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Gout and Threshin achines, Flower, Field 
“Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruitetrees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue, corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
O7The highest market price paid for grass and 
clever seed,..dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
tients of pork, lard, ar and produce generally 
Vv solicited and promptly attended to. 
Country dealers supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
All evders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
Onr assortment will be found on examina- 
jon, to comprise every wanted for use by 
e farmer, the pPrwied. and the gardenet: 
Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
examine oor stock afier the 20th of April, 
when we shall open the establishment. Any 
thing’ not comprised in.our cata’ e, which is 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 
Resolution 
Passed unanimously by the ‘State Agricultural 
Society’’ of ihe State of Michigan: 
Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that 
Mesars. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
tural machiaes and implements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that le living in Michigan will appreciate 
the bevefits of such an establishment within our 
Limits, and give it their patronage. 
Epapnro. Raysom, Pres*t. 
A. W. Hover, Secretary. 
March 24, 1849.1f 


Great Northern Route 
BETWEEN THE BAST AND THE WEST, 
BY WAY OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


ILL Commence operation on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicagoand Baffalo, in from 30 to 
45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Buffa- 
lo to less than one-third that of any other route. 
A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and-Chieago every morning and evening for 
New Buffalo, (the westera terminus of the Rail- 
road, ) which with the Cars to Detroit, and Steam- 
boats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Siang 0 Be Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars Buffalo to Aibany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 
Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
a. eee tn evenin 2 oe from the 
Cars of the Albany and B Railroad, for De- 


t, thence by Reitveed to New Buffalo, and by 
Siem na morning train at Nab iom 
lo to , other re and. from both 


g with the line of 
Mi Canal 
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Gicdhes ibe "Zale Ta =e 
FOR — EDUCATION. OF 8. 
EV. H, HUNTER, an Alumnus ot 


Yale Cui Principal. 

This is a Select School in which. boys are 

taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathéinatics, &c. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the 1st of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to.the first.of April; and the third from the Ist.of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Trrms.—For ‘tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $958; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rerernences.—Rt. Rev. 8S. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. , 

For fuller information see Circalar. 

April 1st, 1849, 

EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, "Warracted 

fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 


april23 T. 8. SPRAGUE. 
No. 30) Woodward Avec., corner Woodbridge street. 





Sept. 15, 












Water RAMS of the most approved con. 
struction, for sale low at the agricultural 
‘warehouse and seed store by T. S. Sprague 30 
Woodward Avenue. June J, 1849, 





New Publishing Honse, 
AND Wi1OLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 


they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and | 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of books in the various departments of literature, 
and where a full stock of school and classical books,<in ge- 
neral use;) Law, Memcatv and THeoLoaicaL Works, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and I" aper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices, 

Theit facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern houses. Or- 
ders from the country respect ally solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel cunfident inducements 
are — to purchasers rarely met. 

PB. M ARKHAM, 170, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. . 


. Michigan Book Store. 

MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 

e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, continue 
‘eae at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock ot 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 





which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American sraTIONARY ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, — quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. _ jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
LEX. M’FARREN, Booksellerand Station- 
er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 

Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 

sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 

Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 


full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &e. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in, quantities, a large dis- 





Books is very large, and in good bindings, from I 


W. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. 
prepared, "4 heretofore, te 


ME: PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 


ye undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book selli- 
ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper | sale by .., S, SPRAGUE 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, thet april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 


Ne. 39 Woodward Ave., corner Woodbride street. 


HE Very be best asortment of DRY Goons, 
. BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 


_ 


per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 


JAMES A. HICKS’, 
. 10JEFTER ON AVENUE, DErRoy?, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 


assortment of housekeeper’s articles,, Consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
“| Blankets, &c., always on hand, 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and bis 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in. the: market 
for the price. 


Tea. and Cof. 





TO THE PUBLIC, 
am back again from the East, and have up my old Sign, 


“ New York Dye-House,” Woodward Aveuue, next to 
Tam fully 


DYE SILK, WOGLLEN AND COTTON. 


Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, white 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &e., &c. cleaned. 
Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Woollen 
Yarn dyed to any pattern. 

Detroit, Jan. 1 


Gentlemen's faded 


1849. i. A. YOUNG. 





Dux & SCOURING.—The sub- 


scriber, having opened a dying establishment 


North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 

son Avenue and Shelby Street. ).near! opposite 

the Michigan Exchange, is prepared te 

orders of every description in his line of business, 

and ina style which has never been. ene. in 
e 


execute 


Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- . 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News Ghisbwunes taktcketereaattermemie. 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank: books, dyed and Snished in the best style, poten h and 


Damask curtains, dyed and watered, — Gentle- 
men’s weari 
renovated or 
apart. 


yed, W oes wie 


Derroit, Oct. 7, 1848, 





count made. Sabbeth School and Bible Society 
Depository. jan.1. 
HAYING TOOLS. 
Scythes Hand Rakes 
Snaths Horse Rakes 


Scythe Stones 2 and 3 tine Forks. 
Of the very. best qualities, for sale wholesale or 
retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, by T. 8. SPRAGUE. 

No. 30 Woodward avenue. 
a orders from the country promptly attend- 
to. 
_ Janne 12, 1849. . 


TERMS.—The Micnrean Fanaer is voor 


ed twiee a month, by. Warren Isttaal, at one 
dollar a year in advancé; after three months, $1. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. 
year, nor discontinued till all arreatages are paid. 
To elubs, five copies for four dollars, 


No subscription taken for less than onc 


Office on King’s comer, third story. z 








Detroit. Seed Store. 
LE. F. Parker and Br coors ed for sale 2 full Becrtisens 


Implements, Ploughs, Cota, 
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